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THE UNIVERSITY’S DUTY TO THE STATE.* 





GEORGE C. PARDEE. 





I hope the time will never come when the University of 
California can say that the present Governor of this State 
has ever been false to his Alma Mater; and I hope the 
time will never come when the finger of scorn can be 
pointed at him, or scorn and contumely heaped upon the 
name of a representative of this University or one of its 
graduates. 

I believe that there is work to do, work of the greatest 
importance to this State, and work of the greatest impor- 
tance to the community, by you, young people, who sit 
here on the floor of Harmon Gymnasium to-day, and who, 
in a shorter or longer period, will go out into life and 
become integers in the community of this State and of this 
world. If you are false to this, if you are false to your 
University, then you are false to the State. You are 
ingrates in the deepest sense of the word, and have done an 
injury to the institution which you will then have dis- 
graced. 

We assemble here yearly to celebrate with becoming and 
befitting ceremonies the anniversary of the birth of this 
institution which we all love so well. There is something, 
as President Jordan has said, in the very atmosphere of a 
university. There is something in the slope of the Contra 
Costa hills that stand behind us, down to the marvelous 


*Stenographic report of an address delivered by Governor George C. 
Pardee at the Charter Day exercises, March 23, 1903. 
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sweep of the Bay of San Francisco and the Golden Gate, 
that leads out to the Orient. There is something that 
holds us all in the magic of its spell and brings us back, 
either in body or in mind, at the annual recurrences of 
these celebrations; and whether we be in Darkest Africa, 
doing the work which they cannot find other men to do 
elsewhere than in the State of California or from the Uni- 
versity of California, or whether we are close at hand at 
Berkeley or San Francisco,—at the annual recurrence 
of these days, our hearts turn back, and we are here either 
in spirit or in body whenever our Alma Mater calls. 

But I am afraid, and I have become much afraid during 
the past three months, that our alumni, the people who 
ought to know better, do not appreciate the debt of grati- 
tude they owe to the people of this State. The people have 
done everything for this University. They have founded 
it; they have nourished it; they have supported it; they 
have given it their confidence and their money, and they 
have made possible here in Berkeley an institution hardly 
with a peer on the face of the earth; and yet I am afraid 
that those of us who have gone forth from this insti- 
tution for many years do not appreciate the debt of 
gratitude they owe to the people of the State of Califor- 
nia. For every dollar of the money that has been spent at 
this institution here in Berkeley has been drawn from the 
people; not unwillingly, but gladly given from the sweat of 
their brows and the work of their hands and minds. And 
yet, as I said before, I am afraid that those who have gone 
forth do not appreciate the debt that they owe to the people 
of the State of California. 

I have asked men who ought to know, men whose pro- 
fessions of faith are great in the State of California, to 
serve the people of the State, and they have refused, for- 
sooth, some of them courteously, others gruffly, and others 
in a way for which the university spirit in them should be 
ashamed—they have refused to serve the people to whom 
they are indebted for all they have of intellectual worth. 
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Now perhaps it does not come with good grace for an 
alumnus of the University of California to stand here and 
preach and sermonize in this strain; and yet the lesson has 
come home to me so hard and so frequently during the 
past three months that I cannot avoid, even at risk of 
offense, to sermonize thus with this as a text on this occasion. 

I hope as a loyal son of this University and as a citizen of 
this State that the alumni of the University of California will 
do their every duty to the State, will uphold the hands of 
government, and will see to it that everything that is pos- 
sible to be done by them will be done, that the good name 
of the State of California and the good name of democracy 
may not suffer at the hands of this State. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to those people who, 
forty years ago, surrendered what had become to them 
almost a part of their being, and gave up the old College 
of California, of dear and tender memories, and made it the 
foundation upon which the University of California now 
rests so securely. When we celebrate Charter Day let us not 
forget that before there was a Charter Day there were men 
and women who worshipped at the shrine of education and 
laid broad and deep the foundations of the old College of 
California, which was turned into and became a part of the 
University of California. And from that one event, during 
the life of him who stands here now before you, the Uni- 
versity of California has grown from a small educational 
shrub to the gigantic tree which it now is. 

Remember that within the last twenty-five years the 
University of California has become world-renowned, and 
that the faculty and students and alumni now number 
thousands where they then numbered hundreds. 

Therefore I say to you again, young people, do not 
forget the debt you owe to yourselves, the debt that you 
owe to our Alma Mater, and the debt you owe to the peo- 
ple of this State; and when the opportunity is offered you 
to do the service of this State be men and women and 
refuse it not. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY TENDENCIES.* 





DaAviID STARR JORDAN. 





Gentlemen of the Faculty, the Board of Regents, mem- 
bers of the University of California, ladies and gentlemen: 
It is a very great pleasure to me, as a non-resident member 
of your faculty, to be called up from Sparta to Athens, this 
morning, to take part with you in this great celebration. 

The university is the greatest specific achievement of the 
Republic, or any branch of the Republic, and as we have 
faith in our State University, and as we have faith in our- 
selves, it is proper that I should come before you to speak 
in praise of universities. 

The business of a university is to train men how to 
know, how to think, and how to do. To be, will take care 
of itself. If they know the truth, if they can think straight 
in regard to it, if they can do things and bring about 
results, we may be sure that what they are is something 
worth the while. It is not necessary for a university to 
train men to be anything in particular, because that will 
come from the other. 

Wisdom, as I have had occasion to say once or twice, is 
knowing what one ought to do next. Not simply knowing 
in the abstract, not simply knowing what may be done 
some time, but knowing what one ought todo next. There 
is always something to do now and here, at this time, and 
that has to be done immediately, on the spot. This the 


*Stenographic report of an address delivered by David Starr Jordan, 
President of Stanford University, at the Charter Day exercises, March 23, 1903. 
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wise man recognizes. So wisdom is knowing what one 
ought to do next. Skill is knowing how to do it, because 
one might know what to do, and yet be ignorant of how to 
put his knowledge into action. Virtue is actually doing it. 
There is nothing in virtue that is not dynamic. Passive 
virtue deserves some other name. Wisdom then is knowing 
what to do next. Skill is knowing how to do it. Virtue is 
doing it. Religion is the reason why it should be done. 
The religion of to-day is more and more the working theory 
of life and action. Those forms of religion which do not 
lead to life and action no longer have a place among the 
dynamic forces of existence. 

The university does not make anybody. It does not 
create something out of nothing. It can only take the 
material it has and make the best of it. 

The most precious possession of any community is in the 
talent of its citizens. This talent exists in possibilities, not 
actualities. Emerson tells us “that at birth the gate of 
gifts is closed.” We do not again get anything for noth- 
ing. The rest we must make for ourselves, We do not 
have any of these gifts. Nothing in life is ready-made. 
We have only the possibility of developing them, and with- 
out use, that which we seem to have may be taken from us. 
The gifts of heredity have been compared to the fragments 
in a mosaic. They are unrelated fragments drawn from 
many different sources, used for varied purposes by a 
hundred different ancestors. The art of life is to bring 
these into form, to change them from a jumble into a 
picture. 

The university finds here its largest mission. It takes 
these young men and women with their mosaics of possi- 
bilities partly developed or wholly undeveloped and helps to 
throw them into form as harmonious pictures. 

The university takes hold then of possible talent and 
makes out of it actual achievement. It has been said that 
a part of the work of a university is “to lead us to our 
inheritance;” to give us access to the experiences of men in 
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the past; to help us to find out what has been done when 
men have tried experiments before. Out of the experience 
of men libraries are made. The universities bring all these 
together and give the key by which we may use this 
experience for ourselves. 

The university teaches men to use these libraries. With 
a hold on the experiences of the past, we do not need to try 
over and over again every sort of political or social experi- 
ment which other men have tried and which again and 
again has failed. To bring us to our inheritance is to give 
us a knowledge of what men have done in the past. There 
is another inheritance even more valuable than that, to 
which the university may lead us. This is the inheritance 
of the methods by which men have been able to tell that 
which is true from that which is false, the methods by 
which men have been able to test the reality of external 
things and to separate the actual from that which is 
imagined or remembered. 

Another duty of the university is to furnish instruments 
of social need, men that will do the work that the times 
may demand of men or nations. It has been long recog- 
nized that the monarchy needs the university. It needs 
men ready for its service, else it can not be successful in 
its work. It is reported that the Emperor of Germany 
once said that “Bismarck and Von Moltke were but tools 
in the hands of my august grandfather.” The august 
emperors of all nations have recognized that they must 
have edged tools for important work. They must have 
broad-minded, keen-sighted men to guide the administration 
in all it has to do. 

The church has recognized that it, too, needed univer- 
sity men—educated men, dialecticians who would argue in 
various tongues for their various purposes, spiritual leaders 
for the uplifting of men and great pursuaders to reach 
men’s hearts. In this need the great historic churches have 
founded and maintained universities in recognition of their 
need of the help of this scholarship which may be defined 
in terms of power. 
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In the same way the leisure class through the ages has 
asked for the polish of universities. It has demanded its 
badges of distinction, if for nothing else than to show that 
its young men had done the proper thing—its certificate 
that they were well dressed. To the universities the leisure 
class has looked for the consciousness of righteous training 
and for that experience of comradeship which in good time 
will make of almost any young man something resembling 
a gentleman. 

More than all the others, the people have needed univer- 
sities. They have needed men who could do the things 
that must be done for the whole community in common. 
Emerson said that “ America means opportunity.” America 
means democracy, Democracy does not mean equality, 
certainly not equality of finish. Its final effect is just the 
reverse of equality. Democracy means equality before the 
law, equality of start, equality of opportunity, the right of 
each one in his own way to make the most of himself. I 
have once or twice insisted that the great discovery of the 
twentieth century was going to be one in social geometry, 
“that a straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points.” 

When the community has anything to do the best way 
is to find the man who can do it. It must find the man who 
has skill, wisdom and virtue to accomplish the result that is 
aimed at. It is necessary in order that a straight line may 
be the shortest distance between two points in our social 
affairs that when we have anything to do in America we 
may have men who are trained and willing to take hold and 
do these things regardless of all external circumstances, 
regardless of any question of praise or profit or revenue. 
We want men who are not afraid of any duty large or 
small, men who will carry “messages to Garcia” or to any 
one else in any part of the world. In order that there may 
be such men in every community, universities have been 
established for the welfare of the people, by the people and 
for the people. 
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The democracy needs universities and in the same way 
the university needs democracy. A university is never 
quite strong unless it can have from time to time what 
Lincoln said all public men needed, that is “a bath of the 
people.” Men and institutions need to come in contact with 
the great pulse of the community. A bath of the people 
the university sometimes needs, to hold it up to its best 
duty, and its best duty leads always in the direction of 
the strengthening and enrichment of the common people. 

A bath of the people helps the university to distinguish 
between pedantry and wisdom, between fruitless knowledge 
which leads nowhere, accumulated not for any purpose of 
action, and the knowledge that is vital to the labors of life. 
Unless it is brought in close relation to democracy, the 
university may forget that the ultimate end of all science is 
found in its relation to conduct. 

It was said a while ago at Oxford that “our men are not 
scholars and our scholars are not men.” The men in that 
sense at Oxford are the oarsmen, the great, good-natured, 
energetic, full-blooded youth of England, interested in life 
and action, but not in scholarship as interpreted by the 
scholars. The scholars are not men because they have 
false standards of pedantry and have no interest in the 
actual affairs of living men. Whether all this be true of 
Oxford, it is sometimes true of our universities, Too often 
we have cultivated false standards of scholarship, lead- 
ing men on to learning things for learning’s sake, lessons 
that have no truth save what men have agreed to give them. 
It is said that many a college professor could not earn his 
living if he were forced to deal with realities. This ought 
not to be so, for the best teachers are those of richest and 
strongest lives, those who can “talk men over” because they 
”can act men over”, the foundation according to Carlyle of 
all true eloquence. 

It should not be true of a university that “its men are 
not scholars;” that the men who do things can not do them 
accurately or skillfully or wisely; that its scholars are not 
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men, that is that they are not capable of accomplishing 
results. The tendency in American universities, it seems to 
me, is to bring scholarship and manhood together. More 
and more all classes of wise men are being rated as scholars. 
More and more knowledge is made effective in the affairs of 
life. 

The American college is a lineal descendant of the 
English colleges, inheriting the same traditions, existing 
for the same purpose. In every way feebler they were in the 
beginning, because they had less money and fewer incen- 
tives. They were democratic in one sense, that they were 
established at the cost of the people. The “little brick 
college at Cambridge” was given Indian corn and wheat 
and cattle and lumber and yarn by the people who were 
interested in maintaining at Harvard the education of 
clergymen and statesmen. They trained young men in 
their simple, primitive, traditional fashion for the learned 
professions and for public life. They were undemocratic 
because their purpose was to raise men above the class in 
which they were born or placed. It was their pride that 
the degree of the college formed a sort of badge by which 
they might be distinguished from the common mass. In 


- our day it is the purpose of higher education not to separate 


its men from the mass, but to strengthen the mass by 
bringing from the multitude the man. The early colleges 
were celibate institutions. The education of men did not 
include that of women. We have found in our day that 
better results are achieved when the greatest variety of 
educational interests are brought together. Men and 
women help each other in manners, in thought, in char- 
acter. 

Emerson says it is part of the duty of the college “to 
bring every ray of varied genius to its hospitable halls, 
that by their combined influence they may strike the heart 
of youth in flame.” Every ray of varied genius finds its 
usefulness among professors and students alike. The mind 
of each student is strengthened and inspired through per- 
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sonal contact with other students equally serious in other 
lines of work. 

These earlier colleges did not care to develop varied 
genius in varied lines, but they tried resolutely to cast all 
forms of genius in the same mould. ‘“Greek-minded,” 
* Roman-minded,” or minded to be inventors or engineers, all 
were treated alike, the same training, the same access to 
the same truths. This was good training for a great many 
of them, but very inadequate training for a vastly greater 
number. As time went on the others staid away and science 
grew up in America uncared for by her colleges. The 
colleges recognized the value of Greek, of all languages the 
most beautiful, and of all literatures the most perfect. 
Those who came near enough to the classics to recognize 
this, have gained something they would never willingly 
forego. But the value of scientific training, of contact with 
truth which is true in the nature of things, this the early 
college never understood. The further progress of the 
American university is the progress of the methods of 
science. 

It was an epoch in the history of the university when 
over thirty years ago, Herbert Spencer put forth his little 
essay, “What Knowledge is of Most Worth?” The 
schoolmen of England were appalled. To most of them it 
had never occurred that any knowledge was worth anything. 
Knowledge was simply a badge of aristocracy. It was 
valued chiefly for its help in social relations. ‘What 
knowledge is of most worth” implies that knowledge has 
some value and that some knowledge is better than others. 
Spencer told them that the most useful knowledge was 
worth most. First, the knowledge of one’s self, how to keep 
his own; second, that which is needful for professional 
success, health and his moral and physical strength; third, 
that which enables him to be a good husband and father, to 
understand how to rear his children and how to keep them 
from dropping into untimely graves; fourth, that which 
makes him a good citizen; such a knowledge and experience 
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in political and social affairs of the past as will enable him 
to avoid futile experiments and to stand up and be counted 
on the right side when the questiqn is brought up between 
right and wrong, between wisdom and folly; and finally, the 
aesthetic culture that will enrich life after scientific training 
has made it effective. 

In this discussion Herbert Spencer fails to recognize 
that fact that there are many varieties of men. It is 
not true that all the various kinds of talent and genius 
should be turned in the same way upon the same sub- 
ject. Men should grow more and more apart as they go 
on developing. The university should be one of the great- 
est means of separating them. Besides this we must 
recognize the value of the teacher. It is more important to 
know well some real scholar than it is to study any number 
of desirable subjects. Without taking a present example, 
as I might well do, from those on the platform, I may 
refer to Joseph LeConte and his influence on young men. 
It was well for every student to know him, no matter what 
his profession might be, no matter what his future walk in 
life. Everyone is better in a degree who has learned to 
understand this gentle, gracious and generous life. 

Garfield once said that a log with Mark Hopkins on one 
end of it and himself on the other would be a university. 
Such a log would not give the very best of professional 
training. Mark Hopkins was satisfied with very few books 
and very few subjects of instruction, but he could always 
give something better even than books, the influence of a 
beautiful, strong and clean personality. In every college 
in all times the student has found some man who in 
some degree could be to him what Mark Hopkins was to 
Garfield. To know such men is the essence of higher 
education. 

Our times tend to breed democracy; we are forced to 
treat every man as equal before the law. It could not be 
otherwise with all the things that in our times we have to 
do. We cannot bother with “ Lord” this and “Earl” that, the 
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eldest son of the eldest son of the eldest son of someone 
who has lain on velvet all his lazy life. We care not what 
was done in the past. We have our own tasks for to-day. 
Thus democracy is the resultant of the strenuous life, with 
the complexity which the energy of our race has forced into 
all operations in these later times. 

Now just as we have come to recognize the equality of 
all men before the law, so we have come to recognize the 
right of each kind of mind to have a fair chance in the 
university. We do not hold that one sort of mind is just 
as good as another. That is not true. All men are not 
equally good or strong or helpful. But to each we owe a 
fair chance, and an opportunity to make the most of such 
genius as he has. 

Ezra Cornell at Cornell University “would found an 
institution where any man could find instruction in any 
study.” He would place the democracy of mind on the 
same basis as the democracy of man. He would make it 
possible for one man to study engineering or another to study 
Greek and the two would be on a common level of common 
opportunity. I went to Cornell University myself as a 
pioneer student in the pioneer class, because in Cornell I 
might study botany and geology, and yet receive a degree 
just as if I studied Latin and philosophy. To the new 
studies this new institution granted the same rank as to the 
components of the time-honored English Tripos, the three- 
legged school of culture. 

Richard Rumbold, whom they slew in the time of King 
James II. because he was a democrat, once said “he never 
could believe that God had created a few thousands of men 
already booted and spurred, with millions of other men 
already saddled and bridled for these few to ride.” This 
was an expression of democracy, of equality before the law. 
Andrew Dickson White was a Rumbold in the field of 
education. He could never believe that a few men were 
born with faculties to be trained, and that the powers of 


the great body of men were to be left to develop without 
training. 
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Professor Agassiz used to insist that “Harvard was a 
very respectable high school where they taught the dregs of 
education.” He used to insist that a thorough knowledge 
of something, of anything, constituted the back-bone of 
education, that a thorough training in any line gave a base- 
line by which the work of others could be measured. 

The man who knows some one thing thoroughly has a 
much sounder idea of affairs and of the work of men than 
the man with a variety of unverified knowledge. The 
period of prescribed courses of study gave way in time 
to the patchwork courses of unrelated fragments. A 
little science, a little of modern thought, the old A.B. 
giving way to the new B.S.—Bachelor of Surfaces. This 
degree was always considered as inferior, as it must be, 
because it lacked that continuity of effort which gave the 
classical course its greatest value. 

It was recognized by Agassiz that the educational value 
of advanced study in any special line is greater than of 
elementary study in some other line. The student gets 
more strength each year from continuous work on some 
particular subject than from studying again and again 
the beginnings of something else. There may be some 
modification or exceptions, but as a broad rule in education 
the value of special study in a few lines is always greater 
than the value of elementary study in many lines. Special- 
ization ought to begin early, but it should be made as 
broad as it is high. The sooner a man realizes what he is 
going to be, the better, and then the longer time he takes 
for preparation, the better will be the final result. Our 
universities are too tolerant of shabby work. Our pre- 
seribed courses permit it. They encourage it. Prescribed 
work may be necessary, but it should lie in the nature of 
things, not in the whim or compromise of some educational 
committee. The university should retain no man not 
making serious use of its advantages. Men who are in 
college for purposes other than for mental training have no 
business there. These should ‘be taken to the edge of the 
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campus and then dropped off. If this were done we should 
have little trouble with rowdyism and dissipation in our 
scheme of discipline. 

Good students make good teachers; a good teacher 
reacts to make good students. It is time that courses of 
study were made individual. Tailor-made courses should 
take the place of those tradition has handed down. 

The main purpose of the English universities has been, 
in a broad way, the development of personal culture. The 
man who has gone to Oxford has basked in the sunshine of 
comradery, and this is good for his manners and for his 
relations with men. Personal culture has its importance, 
and the English universities have made men of culture. 
In France the university has prepared men for ready-made 
careers, through its relations to the civil service. The 
German university has an ideal of thoroughness. The 
German is not satisfied until he has found out the Ver- 
sprung, drunk at the Urquellen in whatever he is studying. 
The German university graduate is not always a man of 
culture. I have seen some of them with the manners of a 
grizzly bear, but they were scholars nevertheless. The 
English university man, whether scholar or not, has the 
bearing of a gentleman. The German’s idea is that a man 
should know the whole matter thoroughly. The ideal of 
the American university is developing along lines not 
necessarily higher than either of these, but more befit- 
ting the times. The ideal of the American university is 
becoming more and more that of effectiveness. We would 
send out men who can do things, men adequate to whatever 
they undertake, fitted for the most strenuous need of the 
most strenuous work. We send out men who can take the 
humblest places when there is nothing better on hand, but 
are always ready for the highest trust at the call of great 
necessities. They will do little things till the great ones 
appear. Our American graduates are not always men of 
culture. They are not always men of thoroughness accord- 
ing to the German standard. You cannot make all men 
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over according to the same ideal. But take them as a 
whole, the scholars of America can accomplish results that 
are not reached by the more thoroughly trained men of 
Germany. They know how to adapt men and things, and 
how to dothings. In this element of making things go and 
doing it at once the American student takes the lead. 
With the growth of action we shall value more thorough- 
ness and culture, the culture on which sound action must 
depend. 

There are still many things that our universities need to 
do. We need to take better care of our students. We 
have a great many more students than we can care for. 
We should serve the community better if we dropped half 
of them and gave the others individual and personal care. 
The very best thing a college can give is the personal 
friendship between teacher and pupil. The element of 
personality stands above that of mere instruction. It was 
my good fortune in my college education to have known 
three great men—Louis Agassiz, James Russell Lowell, 
Andrew Dickson White. The books I studied I might well 
forget, but I shall not forget the personal stimulus of these 
great men. There are many more such in our univers- 
ities. Harvard has no longer a monopoly. 

We do not pay enough to our teachers. I discovered 
the other day that our bricklayers at the University were 
earning more on an average than the professors. The 
college instructor has spent four years in college, with 
another three in Germany, while the bricklayer has only 
his three years of apprenticeship by way of preparation. 
It costs more to make a professor than a bricklayer, and we 
must pay accordingly, or else we shall fill our halls with 
men of a lower grade than the students they teach. Per- 
haps our scholars will choose to practice bricklaying rather 
than teaching, applying their leisure after the eight hours’ 
work to Socrates and Browning. 

The Japanese essayist, Uchimura, writing of the schools 
of old Japan, says that “we did not call our teachers by the 
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unapproachable name of professor. We called them Len 
Lei, those born before, our elder brothers.” He further 
says: “They knew each of us by name.” This touches the 
most important need of our larger institutions. We should 
know them all by name. Each student should be known 
by name to somebody, and not merely by name, but by 
character. There then should be some one in the faculty 
who will vouch for every individual—some one who knows 
what he is and what can be made out of him. When we 
reach this condition we shall have better trained men. To 
know each by name is the advantage of a small college. 
But the larger college commands the better teachers, and 
the problem of the large college is to grow without growing 
away from the influence of personal contact. 

Most vital to the university is the development of the 
university atmosphere. This can hardly be done in the 
great cities, for the coming and going of the Spurstudenten 
or railway-track student has in it nothing of academic 
suggestion. It is from the great cities that we have the 
suggestion as to the shortening of college courses, that 
students may hasten into the professional schools. This 
demand could hardly arise from institutions having a 
university atmosphere. As Dr. Woodrow Wilson has 
observed, “No one who ever saw a sophomore would wish 
to graduate him in that condition.” The last two years are 
the best of the college life. They represent the culmination 
of the college atmosphere. In these years the student 
helps to form this atmosphere. It is true that the old 
college course closed where the junior year now begins. 
This gives the opportunity to enrich this course, to give it 
strength and meaning. In these last two years we can 
give not only general training, but the elements of the 
method of research. We can give independent work, and 
the elements of professional study. We can build up 
manhood and scholarship at once and on sure foundation. 

Frederic Denison Maurice says: “All experience is 
against the notion that the means to produce a supply of 
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good ordinary men is to attempt nothing higher. I know 
that nine-tenths of those the university sends out must be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, but if I train ten 
tenths to be so, then the wood will be badly cut and the 
water will be spilled. Aim at something noble; make your 
education such that a great man will be formed by it, and 
there will be a manhood in your little men of which you do 
not dream.” 
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FOUNDERS OF THE UNIVERSITY.* 





SAMUEL H. WILLEY. 





I was asked to respond to the toast, The Founders of 
the University, and “remind you how firmly the University 
is rooted in the early days of our Government’s occupation 
of California.” I will narrate the facts as they occurred, 
and you, Gentlemen, can judge whether the roots of the 
University have any appreciable connection with them. 

The beginning of those “early days” is remembered as 
the period of the inrush of the miners, a great concourse of 
young men, eager to get gold, and as soon as possible return 
home. They crowded San Francisco and were busy at the 
mines. 

At the same there were a few hundred farmers who had 
made their way across the plains with their families from 
the older states of the middle West, and were settled in the 
valleys in the middle and northern part of the territory. 
They had been here but two or three years. 

The other portion of the inhabitants consisted of the 
Spanish-speaking rancheros, occupying the southern portion 
of the territory. All in all it was not a promising begin- 
ning for a new state. 

But there were a few in the crowds of young men arriv- 
ing, who came intending, if all things favored, to remain. 
Some of them were graduates from colleges and professional 


* Address at the University of California Dinner at the University Club, 
San Francisco, January 23, 1903. 
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schools, just entering upon their life-work. They became 
known to each other in various ways, and soon were in cor- 
respondence touching upon what things could be commenced 
looking toward a newstate. There was nothing here to begin 
with, no roads, only bridle-paths; no bridges, no public 
buildings; everything had to be commenced from the bottom. 
This correspondence was quite free in the early part of the 
year 1849, for we could not meet—the spaces were too 
great, and traveling on horseback took too much time, and 
was excessively fatiguing. 

One of the first things brought up for consideration 
between us was the matter of education. At that time there 
was not even a school in all the territory. It was quite 
easy to imagine that common schools would spring up as 
they came to be needed, but how about the college? We 
were three thousand miles in distance, and a month in time, 
away from our eastern colleges, separated from the rest of 
the world by a stone wall on the east, and by an unfrequented 
ocean on the west. It was clear that the state, if there 
should come to be one, must build its own college and edu- 
eate its own children for teachers and for professional life, 
or else depend on an uncertain foreign supply, and so fail 
in self-reliance and in a just self-respect. 

So the correspondence was extended to some of the best 
known educators in the home-land, for suggestions and 
advice; and the replies they sent back were full of encour- 
agement and practical ideas derived from experience. The 
need of a college here seemed, at that time, quite far in the 
future, but it was thought, if proper measures were taken 
early, that the beginning of a property foundation might be 
laid in the acquisition of land from some men who owned it 
in large quantities, and who might be willing to donate por- 
tions of it for the promotion of the higher education in the 
time to come. 

In all this correspondence which was had in the early 
part of 1849, two things were distinctly understood as to 
any college we would work for. First: that it should be 
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one in which we would all unite, and consider a college edu- 
cation common ground, of use to all denominations alike. 
It was clear that if we could have even the beginning of a 
college in our lifetime, it must be one in which we should 
all join. Second: that it should be a genuine college, with 
a curriculum and a standard of examination equal to that 
of the best eastern colleges. 

Later in the year 1849, the Constitutional Convention 
assembled in Monterey, and on that occasion some of us 
met for the first time, and after our summer’s correspond- 
ence made each other’s acquaintance. In the convention 
there were forty-eight members. A majority of them were 
between thirty and forty years of age. Eleven were 
farmers, fourteen were lawyers and the rest were miners 
and merchants. 

When they came to the framing of an article making 
provision for education, they were of one mind that it 
should be liberal. One section of public land was not 
enough, and so they set apart two, and threw in some income 
from fines, ete., till one farmer from the old West raised 
the question whether they were not setting apart more 
money than the schools could ever use! But the majority 
was ready to take that risk, and the article was quickly 
adopted. 

Something was said about a university or college, and a 
little was done toward beginning a “Seminary Fund” for 
use in the future. But state universities had not come into 
general favor at that time, and liberal education depended 
on colleges founded and endowed by private funds. 

It was more than twelve years before the Morrill Act, 
giving public land to the states for scientific, industrial and 
educational purposes, was enacted by Congress. In those 
days therefore, if the people of a new state wanted a col- 
lege, they had to found and build it by private enterprise. 
Accepting this as the method to be pursued here, we began 
to plan for getting the means. 

Some gentlemen in the convention and others near it 
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were owners of a great deal of land, and were quite willing 
to give valuable portions of it toward the foundation of a 
college. Some of them put a promise to that effect in writ- 
ing, and it seemed likely that more would do so. But 
nothing could be done definitely in the matter till the State 
was organized, and until a Legislature could give a board 
of trustees power to hold property. 

So it was agreed that as many of us as could, should 
meet at San José at the time of the session of the first leg- 
islature, in the ensuing January, 1850. We did so, together 
with some additional numbers, and our plans took more 
definite shape. A good law for the incorporation of colleges 
was enacted by the legislature, and opened the way for 
another step in our procedure. 

But here we met disappointment. All land at that time, 
of any value, was held under Mexican grants. Many of 
these were disputed, and none of them was surveyed, and 
it was soon seen that all these titles would have to be passed 
upon by a United States land commission before tracts, 
such as we had in view, could be conveyed to us, with any 
certainty that the titles would never be disturbed. 

The necessity of this examination of land-titles removed 
into the far-away future the possibility of our realizing 
anything from the proposed donations and even prevented 
our being able at that time to secure incorporation. 

But in the study and work with a college in view, even 
thus far, we had become enthusiastically interested. What 
time we had given to it was snatched from numberless 
engagements of a more immediate pressing importance, but 
the matter was never put aside or allowed to rest. The 
group of college men associated in these movements up 
to the year 1853, was from eastern colleges as follows: 
four were from Yale, one was from Dartmouth, one from 
the University of Vermont, one from Western Reserve, one 
from Hamilton, one from Knox and one from Wabash. 

In sympathy with them in what they proposed to do, 
were a good many other college graduates, business men, 
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who always gave us what assistance they could. In 1853 
there were seven added to our group by new arrivals as 
follows: three from Yale, three from Union and one from 
Bowdoin. 

By this time a good many families had come to Cali- 
fornia, and a school was opened for boys in Oakland, in 
which those intending to go to college could prepare for 
admission. For its accommodation funds were solicited 
from business men, and four blocks of land were purchased, 
located between Twelfth and Fourteenth, and between 
Franklin and Harrison streets. The tract was well fenced, 
and a house suited to the wants of the school was built upon 
it. The school soon supported itself by its tuition-income, 
and when it outgrew its first quarters, additional buildings 
were provided. It continued to grow, and in a year or two 
became quite a literary center, well known for its examina- 
tions and anniversary exercises. In due time a class of 
boys began to prepare for college, and in view of that fact, 
a college charter was sought and obtained in the year 1855. 

While the class were making ready for college, two years 
were spent, at odd times, in the search for the best site 
for the permanent location of the institution. In 1858 
the present location of the University of California was 
chosen, and then all plans for the future began to center 
there. 

Aware now that it would be but two years before the 
first class would be ready for admission to college, the 
beginning of a Faculty was appointed, and additional 
buildings were prepared to accommodate the new work. 
We knew that the greater expenses would come on gradu- 
ally, and our experience with the public had encouraged us 
to believe that we should be helped to meet them. 

But with unexpected swiftness the years went round 
and brought us to the time of organizing the college, and 
admitting the first class. Without endowment as we were, 
it was with no little trepidation that we moved forward 
to assume the responsibility of a work so far-reaching and 
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so costly. Buta great opportunity seemed to beckon us 
forward. Early in the year the trustees of the college held 
a special meeting on the chosen “College Grounds,” for the 


purpose of formally setting them apart and dedicating them 
to the uses of education.* 


In June the school term closed, and the class preparing 
to enter college was given a thorough examination, which 
was satisfactory. They were admitted. This was a step 
in advance of any that had been taken hitherto by any 
school in the state, and it placed the institution on new 
and untried ground, from which, however, there was no 
disposition to retreat. 


Classes were afterward admitted each year till there 


*This meeting of the Trustees of the College of California deserves a 
record. After several years of examination of possible sites for the perma- 
nent location of the college, and having chosen this one, they held a special 
meeting on the grounds to take formal possession of it. 

It was on April 16, 1860. It was a clear, a beautiful spring day. For 
hours we wandered about the grounds, studying their adaptation to the uses 
of an institution of learning. Though they were but a part of one continuous 
grainfield extending from Oakland to San Pablo and beyond—and not a 
single dwelling was in sight—the space enclosed by the two ravines, meeting 
where the grand old oaks stand, seemed almost designed for the uses of 
buildings and all the purposes of an institution of learning. We greatly 
enjoyed the wonderful landscape views to the west, and the dignity and 
stability of the friendly hills on the east. 

When ready to fulfill the purpose of our coming, we looked about for 
some permanent land-mark in this field of ripening grain, around which we 
could gather, that would remain a memorial of the occasion. 

The outcropping ledge, since known as Founders’ Rock, was the only 
thing that met the requirement. From this elevated spot the entire grounds 
were in full view. There were no eucalyptus trees then. There the board 
met and organized, and passed the resolution setting apart these grounds as 
the location of the College, and as a seat of learning forever. 

After a few brief speeches full of enthusiastic hopefulness for the future, 

the President of the Board standing upon the rock, surrounded by the other 
Trustees with heads uncovered, offered prayer to God, asking His blessing 
on what we had done, and imploring His protecting providence in behalf of 
every right endeavor to build here an institution of sound and Christian 
earning, to be evermore a blessing to the State, to the Nation, and to the 
World. Having thus accomplished the purpose of our coming, we returned, 
well satisfied that the site was well chosen. The Memorial Tablet was affixed 
to the Rock by the University Class of ’96. 
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were four represented; a college life seemed to be in reality 
commenced. A new and larger building was completed, 
containing a chapel, lecture-rooms, library, etc. 

The college year would close in May, and then would occur 
our first commencement, and the graduation of our first class. 
This of itself, we well knew, would be a notable occasion 
in this far-away country, and it occurred to the Faculty 
that something might be added to it that would greatly 
inerease its interest and usefulness. This was to invite a 
meeting of all graduates of college or university standing, 
to take place on the day and evening before commencement, 
to have an oration and poem in the afternoon, and a 
collation in the new chapel in the evening, to be followed 
by toasts and speeches. This would be something abso- 
lutely new, and might gather around the college a large 
number of literary men whose influence would be of the 
greatest value. 

So a letter of invitation was sent out by the Faculty to 
college graduates, inviting their attendance at a general 
gathering, to be held on May 30th in connection with our 
first college commencement. 

The invitation was accepted by a large number of rep- 
resentative men, together with several distinguished men 
from the East who happened to be here. After the oration 
and poem in the afternoon, came the gathering in the chapel 
in the evening. The guests filed in and took their seats, 
one hundred and fifty strong. One hundred and fourteen 
answered to their names as graduates, mentioning the 
colleges from which they came, and the year of their grad- 
uation. There were thirty-four of these institutions, and 
all but two were American. 

No description can give an adequate idea of the scene 
that followed for four or five hours. The company consisted 
of educated young men, making each others’ acquaintance 
for the first time in a free and easy social way that was 
hampered by no rules of precedent. The expressions of 
the countenance, attitudes, tones of voice, and a thousand 
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other things have to be taken into account in order to 
get the real flavor of the occasion. There was the inter- 
play of wit and humor between scholars of various train- 
ings, together with plenty of good sense and wholesome 
truth. The time seemed all too short, and it was the saying 
of all that it was like no other alumni meeting that they 
ever attended. It was so thoroughly enjoyed that it per- 
petuated itself, and was held annually on the day before 
commencement in the years that followed. It undoubtedly 
had much to do with creating a sentiment in favor of the 
higher education in this state which has shown itself in so 
marked a degree since. 

The usual graduating exercises took place in due form 
on the following day, and we were thoroughly launched in 
our college career. 

Its financial supporters were the business men of the 
principal cities of the state. As long as business prospered 
we got on tolerably well, but when the war closed, and the 
vast national debt hung over the country, and the currency 
was fluctuating, and reconstruction was in the future, and 
everything was uncertain, and business was completely 
unsettled, we were confronted with problems hard to solve. 

In the changes of fortune not a few of the most generous 
givers to the college were utterly disabled. Others could 
not be found .to take their places. At the same time, the 
growth of the college made more means an absolute 
necessity. 

Sitting on the platform with me at commencement, I 
think it was in 1867, Governor Lowe remarked to me: 
“You have here in your college scholarship, organization, 
enthusiasm and reputation, but not money; we, in trying 
to undertake a state institution, have none of these things, 
but we have money. What a pity they could not be joined 
together!” 

Well, to drop the narrative here, they were “joined 
together,” and hence the University of California to-day, 
an institution grown already to such proportions as no one 
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in the “early days” would have dared to predict in less 
than two hundred years. 

And now, gentlemen, I venture to predict that the State 
of California—that the men and the women of large wealth 
in the state—will never suffer this University to be hindered 
in its great work by lack of means. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 





IRVING STRINGHAM and A. O. LEUSCHNER. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities was held in the city of New York on 
December 29-31, 1902. All of the fourteen universities 
constituting the membership were represented. The total 
number of authorized delegates was nearly forty, but a few 
of these were prevented from taking part in the delibera- 
tions of the Association on account of simultaneous meet- 
ings of learned societies in New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. Those actually in attendance were: Univer- 
sity of California, Professors Stringham, Leuschner and 
Plehn; Catholic University of America, Rev. T. J. Conaty 
and Professor Shea; University of Chicago, President 
Harper and Professors Small and Barker; Clark University, 
President Hall; Columbia University, Dean Van Amringe, 
Professors Perry, Kirchwey, Starr, Keppel and Tombo; 
Cornell University, Dean Crane and Professor Huffcut; 
Harvard University, President Eliot and Professor Wright; 
Johns Hopkins University, Professor Haupt; Leland 
Stanford Junior University, Mr. Timothy Hopkins and Pro- 
fessor Duniway; University of Michigan, Professor D’Ooge; 
University of Pennsylvania, Professors Newbold and Penni- 
man; Princeton University, Professors West and Fine; 
University of Wisconsin, Professor Birge; Yale University, 
President Hadley. 

The first gathering of the delegates took place at one 
o’clock on December 29th at an informal reception in 
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the Trustees’ Room of the Columbia University Library 
Immediately afterwards the delegates were entertained at 
luncheon in University Hall. In welcoming the delegates 
on behalf of the Columbia University, Dean Van Amringe 
expressed President Butler’s great regret at not being able 
to receive the delegates, and stated that the critical illness 
of Mrs. Butler would prevent him from attending the 
meetings. At the close of the afternoon session a letter of 
regret was addressed to him by a special committee. 

The discussions, as provided for by the program pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee, took place in the 
Trustees’ Room of the Library building, and were con- 
ducted in four formal sessions. Brief summaries of the 
discussions are here given. Full reports will appear in the 
Association’s Journal of Proceedings. 


THE CERTIFICATE METHOD OF ADMISSION. 


The discussion upon the first topic, The Certificate 
Method of Admission to Colleges and Universities, (a) from 
accredited schools, (b) from schools not examined by the 
university or formally accredited, was opened, for the 
University of Pennsylvania, by Professor Penniman, with 
a paper describing in detail the various systems in operation 
for admitting students to universities. The accrediting 
systems of the University of California and of the University 
of Michigan were described at length, and were characterized 
as typical. It was made evident that the accrediting system 
is responsible for the rapid development and high standard 
of secondary schools in California. The opinion prevailed, 
however, that owing to differences in local conditions, it 


could not be put into operation with the same success in the 
Atlantic States. 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


The discussion of the second topic, The Requirements 
for Admission to Professional Schools, was opened by 
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President Eliot with some informal remarks concerning 
the policy and practice of Harvard University, and the 
high ideals that should be set by the professional schools 
of our universities. Professor Huffeut then presented a 
more formal paper on behalf of Cornell University, and a 
vigorous general discussion followed. Professor Huffcut 
contended that students should be admitted to the schools 
of medicine and of law directly from the high schools, 
partly because the requirements should conform to the 
prevailing educational facilities of the country, partly 
because the studies of the professional schools are of 
college and not of university grade. To this view excep- 
tion was taken by all the other speakers, particularly by 
President Eliot, who contended that professional men con- 
trol the affairs of this country, and that it is the function 
of universities as distinguished from professional schools 
to equip them for their responsible positions. It was 
admitted that the smaller professional colleges, whose 
matriculates come directly from the high schools, meet a 
distinct need in the country, but the men in control of 
affairs should be more broadly educated than the graduates 
of such institutions, and a full collegiate training is the 
least we should demand of them as a preparation for their 
strictly professional studies. We must make the university 
professional school distinctive and distinctly higher than its 
commercial rival. The university should turn out, not 
mere practitioners, but masters. The delegates of the 
University of California take pleasure in reporting that 
the recent reorganization of our schools of medicine and 
law elicits strong approval from our colleagues in the 
Association. A prediction was made that the universities 
not demanding a liberal education from its professional 
graduates would be out of the race in fifteen years. During 
the discussion Professor Barker, on behalf of the University 
of Chicago, presented an able thesis on the true ideals which 
professional schools should strive for, and his remarks won 
the hearty approval of his audience. 
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SCOPE AND MEMBERSHIP. 


The report of the Executive Committee concerning the 
scope and membership of the Association formed the topic 
for discussion at the third session. In accordance with a 
resolution adopted at the third annual meeting, the Execu- 
tive Committee had drawn up a report on the question of 
membership, printed copies of which were distributed to 
the members in advance. The printed report was presented 
on behalf of the Executive Committee by President Hadley, 
in the following modified form: 

“The matters referred to the consideration of your Com- 
mittee by the vote of the Association of American Univer- 
sities on February 26, 1902, involve two separate questions. 
One question concerns the range of topics which should be 
treated by the Association in its discussions, and the desir- 
ableness of a change in the constitution to provide for such 
increased range. The other concerns the policy to be 
adopted with regard to increasing the membership of the 
Asseciation, in order that the numerous applications sub- 
mitted to this body may be wisely and intelligently handled. 

“With regard to the first of these questions there is no 
difference of opinion in the minds of the Committee. It 
is thought desirable to include within the scope of the dis- 
cussions of the Association all those questions and problems 
which arise in organizing really advanced instruction in 
the various departments of university life. It is impos- 
sible to draw a distinction between university studies which 
are non-professional and those which are professional in 
their character; because in our modern institutions much 
of the so-called non-professional work of the graduate 
department is intended as a preparation for the calling of 
the teacher, and much of the work of the professional 
schools is oceupied with actual research. The problems 
of the different departments are so connected and inter- 
woven that they have to be treated together in the uni- 
versities themselves; and it seems desirable that a body like 
the Association should treat them in the same way. 
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“Your Committee does not, however, believe that an 
amendment of the constitution is necessary in order to make 
this change possible. The very fact that the different 
things are thus necessarily connected is of itself sufficient, 
in the opinion of your Committee, to justify it in treating 
these wider problems as germane to the original purposes 
of the Association without any alteration in the constitution 
itself—a thing which, when not absolutely needed, seems 
to your Committee unwise. In preparing the program of 
the Association’s next meeting your Committee has felt 
justified in including the widened range of topics, without 
waiting for any constitutional change. 

“With regard to the second question, concerning the 
enlargement of the membership, it is the opinion of the 
Executive Committee, ‘that the membership should not be 
enlarged in any such manner as would require an amend- 
ment of Section 3 of the Constitution.’ (Section 3 of the 
Constitution refers to the Election of New Members and 
reads: ‘Other institutions may be admitted at the annual 
conference, on the invitation of the Executive Committee, 
endorsed by a three-fourths vote of the members of the 
Association’) .” 

The report was unanimously adopted. The following 
procedure for electing new members was then agreed to: 
“Nominations for new members shall be made in open 
meeting and shall be referred to the Executive Committee. 
At the next following annual meeting such institutions as 
are endorsed by the Executive Committee shall be voted 
upon.” 

It is a cause for congratulation that the question of 
membership has been settled. It is understood that only 
institutions that maintain graduate schools are eligible. 
Three institutions were proposed for membership and will 
be voted upon next year. 

A proposal to change the name of the Association elicited 
favorable comment and was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for report at the next annual meeting. 
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UNIFORMITY OF UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 


Uniformity of university statistics as to enrollment and 
expenditures, formed the subject of a paper presented by 
Mr. Keppel, on behalf of Columbia University. This 
paper, which contained many valuable suggestions and was 
received with great interest, will be printed in the Journal 
of Proceedings, and will be discussed at the next annual 
meeting. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: President, 
University of Chicago; vice-president, Princeton Univer- 
sity; secretary, Columbia University; remaining members 
of the executive committee, Catholic University of America 
and Leland Stanford Junior University. 

In order to avoid conflicts with the annual meetings of 
scientific societies, the next annual meeting will be held in 
the spring of 1904, the date and place to be selected by the 
Executive Committee. New Haven, Washington, Baltimore 
and San Francisco are under consideration. 

The fourth annual meeting was one of the most success- 
ful yet held. All of the universities were enthusiastic 
regarding the work of the Association, and the Association 
seems destined to become an important factor in higher 
educational matters in the country. 

At the last session the appointed discussion of the day 
gave way to Principal Parkin, the representative of the 
trustees of the Cecil Rhodes Scholarships, who desired to 
make known to the members of the Association the purposes 
of the Scholarships, and to get advice concerning the best 
method of administering them. Dr. Parkin is at present 
traveling in this country with these objects in view. An 
interesting discussion followedjhis statements and the Exec- 
utive Committee was empowered to assist him with further 
advice. The first appointments to the Cecil Rhodes Scholar- 
ships will probably be made in 1904. 

Tuesday evening, December 30th, the delegates were 
tendered a banquet at Sherry’s by the alumni, resident in 
New York, of the fourteen universities represented in the 
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the Association. About three hundred were present. The 
large ball-room at Sherry’s was tastefully decorated with 
the flags of the fourteen universities. In the absence of 
President Butler the banquet was presided over by Dean 
Van Amringe. The following toasts were responded to: 
The American Universities, Arthur Twining Hadley; 
The Universities and Modern Business, James Waddell 
Alexander; The Universities and Public Affairs, Wayne 


MacVeagh; The Universities and the Learned Professions, 
Charles W. Eliot. 
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OXFORD IN THE PAST AND PRESENT. 





By H. A. OVERSTREET. 





There are certainly few universities that can vie with 
Oxford in universality of interest. The art-student makes 
his pilgrimage to the gray old piles of Merton and Christ 
Church; the mere lover of natural beauty comes to linger in 
the college gardens or on the tree-shaded windings of the 
“Char;” the medievalist peers in hidden corners for history 
graven in stone, or, in the yellow manuscripts of the Bod- 
leian, lives over again the manners of the past; the student of 
national life finds here in musty college rooms and gray-girt 
college quads the centers of great movements in English and 
in world history; and lastly, the unpretentious undergrad- 
uate comes to hear the old philosophies and the new, the old 
culture that is the new, from the lips of Oxford’s living 
present. Old Sam Rogers, in the days of Elizabeth, was 
so enamoured of Oxford that he wrote the following eulogy: 

“He that hath Oxford seen, for beauty, grace, 
And healthiness, ne’er saw a better place; 


If God himself, abode on earth should make, 
He Oxford, sure, would for His dwelling take.” 


That is pretty high recommendation; but I hardly think 
that modern Oxonians would go the whole length of it. 
Oxford’s climate is not quite what we should expect in 
Elysian fields; in fact it is so uncelestial that Englishmen 
explain the well-known longevity of Oxford residents in 
this way: the poor Oxford inhabitants, with their awful 
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climate, they say, never have much joy of life; so the good 
Lord makes it up by giving them plenty of it. 

But, fortunately, Oxford does not have to depend upon 
her climate nor upon her long-lived inhabitants for her fame. 
She has had a significance of activity that fills many a page 
of English history. With all her peaceful look, her 
scholarly seclusion, her stillness of garden and cloister 
walk, Oxford has been the very center of some of England’s 
fiercest struggles. There is an old rhyme that puts this 
most aptly: ‘When Oxford draws knife, England’s soon 
at strife.” In a military sense, to be sure, Oxford has 
counted for almost nothing in English affairs; her nearest 
approach to military importance was in the days of the 
Civil War, when Charles I. shut himself up in Oxford and 
was besieged by Cromwell’s forces. But Oxford has had a 
greater than military power: she has been the source of 
ideas that have shaken England again and again. London 
has always been England’s military center, but London 
never produced a Wyclif to disrupt the nation, or a Cran- 
mer or Ridley or Latimer to preach the doctrine of the 
Reformation and plunge England into religious warfare. 

In the middle ages, we find in Oxford a herald of coming 
struggles between Church and State, between the old and 
the new, between dogma and reason. As early as the thir- 
teenth century, Roger Bacon, in his Friar’s study, wrote his 
plea for a new method of philosophy,—a method of investi- 
gation of nature that was to supplement the accepted 
theology. We ordinarily regard Francis Bacon as the first 
of the moderns, because of his plea for natural science, but 
Roger Bacon had long before made much the same plea, and 
had made it, in a sense, more wisely and deep-sightedly. 
Roger Bacon was the forerunner of the little band of 
advanced thinkers—Giordano Bruno, Cusanus, Galileo, 
Newton, Francis Bacon himself—who were to point out the 
fatal error of scholastic thinking, and who for so doing 
were to suffer the persecution of Rome. What great 
upheavals, religious and political and intellectual, this new 
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plea of Roger Bacon’s brought in its train we are well enough 
aware. 

Later the impassioned Duns Scotus and his pupil Occam 
began the battle against the political supremacy of Rome. 
But not till a century after Roger Bacon did the master- 
fighter arise—John Wyclif, “the morning star of the Refor- 
mation,” as he has been ealled. Then was the battle 
between English state and Roman church for the first time 
openly drawn. Oxford joined Wyclif almost to a man, will- 
ing to bear the despised name of Lollard for the sake of the 
higher truth. Wyclif was master of Balliol College, and 
in his time was Oxford’s chief intellectual power. 

In the years of the Renaissance we find Erasmus and 
Colet in Oxford teaching the new Greek learning that was 
to be the leaven of the old ideas. In those years, too, 
Thomas Moore wrote and published his great political satire. 

Oxford, too, was the center of history in the terrible 
days of the Reformation, yielding up her three martyrs, 
Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, at the stake. “Play the 
man, Master Ridley,” cried the old fighter, Latimer, as the 
flames shot up around him; “we shall this day light such a 
candle by God’s grace in England as I trust shall never be 
put out.” 

It would be interesting to recount in detail the great 
movements in English history of which Oxford has been the 
center or an important factor, but for this there will be no 
time. It is enough to say that when Oxford did draw her 
scholar’s knife, England was soon at strife; and the strife 
was most often no vulgar battle for dominion or wealth, 
but for a truer life of state and church. Oxford by her 
very nature, as Mr. Green, the historian, has pointed 
out, was a menace to the old church and the old state. 
All her intellectual life was a threat to the dogmatic 
sovereignty of Rome; every scholar trained to the pure love 
of knowledge brought the day nearer when reason should 
submit to reason alone and not to authority. And, on the 
other hand, all her democratic life—the student life where 
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the only aristocracy is one of minds—was a threat to the old 
feudalism, to the theory of nobility by the grace of God. 
And if feudalism collapsed and Rome lost her hold in 
England, not least of the credit was due to the gowned 
thinkers of Oxford, to the leavening of their ideas that 
made of the England of medisval slavery an England of 
modern freedom. 

It is curious to note, as Dr. Rashdall has pointed out 
in his Universities in the Middle Ages, that Oxford came 
to be one of the great world-centers of learning as the result 
of a kingly quarrel. It will be remembered how Thomas 
Becket, bosom friend of Henry II, and a not too scrupulous 
courtier, was, as a token of royal regard, made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and how, after the assumption of this religious 
dignity, his whole character changed, so that, instead of 
playing the church into Henry’s hands, as the king had 
hoped, he became the staunchest defender of the church’s 
privileges; how Henry, angered beyond endurance by 
Becket’s obstinacy, forgot his old friendship and the 
sacredness of the church’s Primate and drove him out of 
England. Becket found sanctuary in France, and the 
French king took up his and the church’s cause. This 
phase of the quarrel is well enough known. It is not 
so generally known, however, that one of the methods of 
retaliation employed by the English king against Louis 
of France for harboring Becket, was an ordinance that 
henceforth no clerk should cross the Continent to England 
or from England to the Continent without leave of the 
king or his justiciar in England. Moreover, at the same 
time all clerks who possessed “revenues” in England 
were to be summoned by the sheriffs to return within 
three months “as they loved their revenues.” ‘There 
can be no doubt,” says Mr. Rashdall, “that in the middle 
of the twelfth century scores, in fact hundreds, of masters 
and scholars beneficed in England must have been studying 
in the schools of Paris. Equally little doubt can there 
be that a great portion of them ‘loved’ their benefices. 
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Hence we are absolutely bound to infer the return to 
England, in obedience to the royal command, of a large 
body of Parisian masters and scholars.” It is reasonable 
to suppose that these masters and scholars transferred their 
abode from Paris to a city of England, without entirely 
breaking up their classes; and there are no traces of any 
other settlement than in Oxford. Indeed, it is just at this 
time that Oxford appears in history as a place where many 
masters teach and large bodies of scholars are congregated. 

This date, then, of the quarrel of Henry and Becket— 
1167-8—would seem to mark the real beginning of Oxford 
as a university. There are historical traces of masters 
teaching there before that time, but Oxford’s important 
teaching activity does not seem to have begun until then. 

But it would be a mistake to think that now that this 
body of masters and scholars has migrated to Oxford, she 
appears as an organized institution in the sense in which 
we speak of a university,—an institution employing a 
number of teachers and admitting students. On the con- 
trary, both scholar and master were each upon an almost 
independent basis. The master was just as unattached 
as a private coach in our present days. He set up his 
residence, announced his lectures, and received his fees 
from the scholars, who flocked to him in great numbers or 
stayed away just as he happened to be a powerful lecturer 
or not. There was at first nothing to test the master’s 
competence but his force as a teacher. The scholar, on 
his side, coming up to Oxford, passed through no tests of 
any kind, but simply looked about for a Hall or Hostel 
where there was a vacant room, settled himself there, and 
chose his lecturer quite independently. 

Students banded together and formed Halls or Hostels, 
electing a principal from among their own number, or per- 
haps from among the masters, quite as they pleased. If 
the principal were a master, his duties would probably 
include lecturing; if he were a scholar, he would be simply a 
kind of steward or house-manager. In the early centuries 
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there seems to have been little or no disciplinary super- 
vision of the young scholars, many of them thirteen or 
fourteen years of age; they could roam the streets day and 
night as they pleased, could go to lectures or to taverns 
quite as they were minded, could be in at night or not 
without fear of punishment. In those days Oxford was 
a seething town indeed! Its rickety houses, in their nar- 
row, dirty lanes, were crowded with boys under no super- 
vision or discipline; the masters fought their rivals as 
gaily as did the students; while town and gown were at 
fiercest enmity and ever ready to fly at each other! 

Such academical organization as existed was simply that 
of custom or unwritten common consent. It is not until 
some time afterwards that the multitudinous aggregate of 
hostels and masters takes on a legally organized form 
through the office of chancellor. 

But the office of chancellor, or head of the university, 
made much less of a change than we should imagine. The 
chancellor had no appointing power, no supervision of the 
teaching or of the courses given, no power of planning for 
the work of the university as a whole. He was simply the 
legal bestower of degrees and the disciplinary head. It is 
important to notice this—and here is the key to the under- 
standing of Oxford organization—that the groups of schol- 
ars, with their self-elected principals, and the various 
masters were, except in the regulations concerning degrees, 
in no academic or financial way controlled by the univer- 
sity’s head. We may move forward eight centuries and 
find the conditions practically the same to-day: Oxford’s 
twenty-one colleges are independent bodies, each owning 
its own land, receiving and dispensing its own moneys, 
employing its own teachers, electing its own Head, con- 
ducting its work as it pleases, performing all the academic 
functions, in fact, except examining students and granting 
degrees. Itis in the two latter functions that the university 
exists: it sets the examinations, grades the students, and 
confers degrees. We can easily see how different this is from 
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our own university organization. With us the college has 
practically no independent existence; finances are university 
finances; appointments are university appointments; the 
head of the university is the chief of all the colleges; a 
student is primarily of the university, and only secondarily 
of a college. In Oxford, on the contrary, and the same 
may be said of Cambridge, a man never thinks of calling 
himself an Oxford University man, but a Christ Church 
man, a Trinity man, a Corpus man. In Oxford, the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen, say, has to look only to the Fellows of 
his own college for election; the head of the university has 
absolutely no voice. There is the same independence as to 
fees, salaries, lectures, chapel attendance, ete. 

And yet the university is not so unimportant as might 
appear. Itis the university which sets the standard for the 
degrees and confers them, and it is the university conse- 
quently, which practically, though through no overt control, 
sets the standard of college teaching. In this way, the uni- 
versity is the element that makes of what would otherwise 
be a mere aggregate of colleges, an organized, systematized 
institution. It bears to the colleges much the same kind of 
relation that our Federal government bears to the various 
states,—a relation that we do not find in our American 
universities, which, curiously enough, are built rather upon 
the monarchic plan. 

This corporate independence of the colleges is the 
natural development of the early stages of Oxford life when 
students voluntarily banded together in Halls, elected 
their own principals, and managed their own financial 
affairs. This independence of colleges is perhaps the most 
characteristic and character-giving phase of Oxford organ- 
ization. 

One of the most important features of the colleges 
is the so-called foundation or scholarship system. If 
we look to the early history of the colleges, we shall 
find that the method of their founding and support was 
pretty uniformly as follows: a man of means, dying, 
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would bequeath a certain amount of money, the income 
of which was to be expended in masses said for his soul 
by university scholars. In this way he provided for his 
own shorter residence in purgatory and helped poor scholars 
to an education. There are instances upon instances of 
this kind of bequest—curious examples of middle age 
superstition and of men’s pious panic to save their souls. 
The students thus provided for would either join Halls quite 
independently or band together in Halls of their own, each 
band under the name of its anxious benefactor; in the latter 
ease they would form the beginnings of modern colleges. 
The founding of Balliol College is well worth noting, as it 
is in curious antithesis to the pious self-regard just men- 
tioned. Balliol shares with Merton the honor of being the 
oldest Oxford college; it was endowed about 1260 by 
Sir John de Balliol, father of the Seoteh king of that 
name. Sir John was by no means an enlightened patron of 
learning, nor had he—great freebooter of the north as he 
was—any interest in pale-faced clerks mumbling over their 
musty Latin. But Sir John de Balliol misbehaved himself 
most grievously; in the pride of his freebooting, he had, as 
the old records tell us, “unjustly vexed and enormously 
damnified” the church of Tynemouth and the chureh of 
Durham, and for that outrage was brought by the bishop to 
repentance. The bishop compelled the proud old soldier to 
kneel at the door of Durham Abbey to be publicly seourged, 
and to promise to provide a perpetual maintenance for a 
certain number of poor scholars in Oxford. In this quite 
unmunificent and perhaps protesting manner, Balliol College 
was born,—again the instance of the private wrong-doing 
which the church knew how to convert into a public benefit. 
But, after all, the Balliol foundation would not have come to 
much had it not been for the real generosity and care of Sir 
John’s wife, Devorguilla. After her husband’s death, she 
placed Balliol upon a permanent foundation by increasing 
the endowment and drew up the charter of Balliol Hall. 
Thus, although Balliol must needs look to the old Scotch 
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chieftain as its father, all its devotion and loyalty is to its 
real patron saint, Devorguilla, the woman. It is curious in 
modern days to hear in Balliol chapel the prayer sent up 
daily for the souls of Sir John de Balliol and Devorguilla, 
his wife. It is touches such as these that make the medie- 
val atmosphere of Oxford. 

It would be interesting to examine the organization of 
the most important of the twenty-one colleges, but for that 
there is no time. What we should notice is mainly this, 
that the colleges were not founded as fee-receiving institu- 
tions, but essentially as a means of support for poor 
scholars. Thus we shall not be surprised that in modern 
days a very great part of the student population of Oxford 
is composed of men “on a foundation,” 7.e., students who 
are receiving scholarships (ranging now from two hundred to 
five hundred dollars a year). But we make a mistake if we 
suppose that the Oxford or Cambridge scholarships are, at 
the present time, merely a support for poverty. They are 
academic badges of honor; for they must be won, not by a 
show of poverty, but by proof of superior attainments. The 
holder of a scholarship wins his support in competitive exam- 
ination, and the distinctive gown which he wears, far from 
being a sign of degradation, is his proudest possession. It 
is acommon occurence for a rich boy to go in for a schol- 
arship and, upon winning it, to return the money to the 
college. 

In the middle ages the college student was of the clerkly 
class, which did not mean that he was in orders, but that, 
gowned and tonsured and living celibate, he enjoyed the 
immunities of churchmen. If he committed a crime, he 
was subject alone to the jurisdiction of the clerical or the 
university court. This freedom from secular control, 
together with the too frequent laxity of the clerical courts, 
were the main factors that roused and intensified the 
enmity between town and gown. With all the sympathy 
that one has for the advance of learning, one often cannot 
help but side with the poor townsfolk against the arrogance 
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and bullying of the gownsmen. In Oxford, especially, the 
gownsmen had so much the stronger hold that the town 
soon ceased to be able to maintain an effective stand against 
them. 

The university, however, when once it had become 
organized, was strenuous in its efforts to prevent clashing. 
Students were ordered to be within their halls or colleges 
by eight or nine o’clock upon pain of a fine; proctors with 
poleaxes, and accompanied by armed servants, patrolled 
the streets to arrest the unruly. During the day, the schol- 
ars walked out two by two, chaperoned by a master; to 
walk alone on the streets was considered unseemly and sus- 
picious (a curious survival of this is found in the modern 
Oxford habit of walking out in the afternoon arm in arm); 
students were warned against indulging in “profane 
games” (tennis was one of these), “immodest runnings 
and horrid shoutings,” and against frequenting taverns. 
In the present days many of the old prohibitions are still 
actively enforced: students must beware of taverns, must 
never spend a night out of college except with permission, 
and must be within the college walls when Big Tom, the bell 
of Christ Church, peals its hundred and one strokes at five 
minutes after nine o’clock. Ifthe student comes in after nine 
and before ten he is fined a penny; if after ten, twopence, if 
after eleven, threepence; if after twelve, he is required to 
make a polite call upon the Head of the college, with a fine 
of five or ten shillings to boot. Students must wear their 
academic gowns in the streets at night on pain of a fine of 
five shillings if caught without them. Proctors, attended by 
“bulldogs,” which is the undergraduate’s name for the fleet- 
footed college policemen, prowl the streets in search of 
the daring ungowned. How very different this is from 
American university discipline will be easily seen. Doubt- 
less the discipline is not needed under our different condi- 
tions, for our universities have not grown up at war with the 
towns. But in the crowded cities of Oxford and Cambridge 
the precautions have been necessary in the past and are 
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necessary at the present. The last town and gown riot in 
Oxford occurred some years ago on occasion of a visit of 
the Prince of Wales. The gownsmen formed cordons 
and proceeded to take possession of the town, but the 
townsmen protested, and the usual fight ensued, with the 
result that a townsman was killed on the High Street. 
Since then the spirit of the university has been against the 
barbarous custom, and there is no doubt that its vogue 
is over. 

But we have spent enough time over Oxford’s past, and 
may come now to the present. Oxford, I am sure, is 
always a great surprise to Americans. We enter the town 
with the expectation of seeing a great pile of magnificent 
old buildings grouped together in the middle of the city, 
for we are accustomed to the university that is built 
around a single campus. Instead, when we ride up the 
High Street from the station, we are surprised to see 
here a front of gray Gothic, quite alone in the midst 
of city houses, then here another front, surrounded too by 
city buildings. We ride on and on and seem to find plenty 
of gray fronts with glimpses through into green quad- 
rangles, but we find no university. If, then, we are 
travellers fortunate enough to have heard this paper, we 
shall remember how it was shown that in Oxford the college 
is the palpable reality, the university only the idea, the 
organizing factor. The gray piles that front the High, and 
the Broad, and the Turl, and St. Catherine’s Lane, each 
standing in grim, solitary grandeur, swarmed about by 
the cackling crowd of city houses,—these slumbering old 
piles are the modern bodies of the old student Hostels. 
New College, in its cincture of moss-grown city walls, 
stands proudly independent, tracing its life history back to 
the Middle Age groups of students who supped and lodged 
in Hart Hall and prayed for the salvation of their gracious 
benefactor, William of Wyckeham, Bishop of Winchester; 
Merton dreams her scholar’s dream on the Merton fields, as 
in the days when the great High Chancellor gathered his 
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little circle of scholars there; Christ Church harks back 
to the days of the great Wolsey and the eighth Henry; 
Balliol, gazing out upon the Broad and the memorial of the 
martyrs, dreams of the days when a handful of poor Scotch 
pensioners conned their Latin near the city walls and sent 
up their prayers for John de Balliol and his good wife 
Devorguilla. And so it is with the other colleges; each 
has its special foundation and life history; each has its 
independent plot of ground; and the city has grown up and 
swarmed around] them. 

The modern Oxford man lives within his special college 
walls and is watched over by his college officers. In every 
gray front that faces the street one sees the massive porter’s 
gate, relic of a time when Gownland had often to barricade 
itself against a furious town. Now the gate serves only to 
bar in the students at night; and when once it closes at 
nine o’clock, there is no latch-key for the student but the 
porter anda fine. Within the porter’s gate one comes upon 
a college quadrangle surrounded by battered dormitory walls. 
Beyond is another quadrangle,—in some colleges as many 
as four or five in succession; and somewhere in the chain of 
them are the college gardens, glorious English lawn covered 
with elms and limes and beeches. Here students lounge 
about, reading or talking or bowling. In these gardens, 
with their girdle of gray walls, there needs but some black- 
gowned don stooping in talk with a gowned undergraduate 
to give that old-world touch that takes one back a half- 
dozen centuries. 

Every college has its chapel, and in the early morning we 
might see the students with half-opened eyes and ill-concealed 
déshabille trooping in to morning prayers. In some colleges 
the student is allowed the alternative of chapel or roll-call, 
and as roll-call takes only about half a minute, while prayers 
require some fifteen minutes of sitting in an unheated stone- 
built chapel, roll-call is far and away the favorite. 

Lectures begin at nine o’clock and continue until one. 
After one o’clock, college lectures are over; a few university 
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lectures are given at the five o’clock hour, but these are 
only sparsely attended. The afternoon is altogether the 
student’s own to do with as he pleases, and he generally 
pleases to go on the river or play football or tennis or 
cricket or tramp up the Berkshire hills until half-past four. 
At half-past four he is roaring hungry for tea and he 
usually has a half-dozen college mates who are equally 
hungry. With them he repairs to his college rooms, and 
while his friends sit about “ragging,” he stirs up the fire 
and puts on the kettle to prepare tea. This institution of 
afternoon tea is one of the great charms of Oxford life. 
To sit with four or five college mates about an open fire in 
the dusk of a winter’s afternoon, to drink and smoke and 
talk, while the shadows deepen and the flickering fire makes 
fantastic play with the century-old study room, is a bachelor 
delight that only a bachelor can appreciate and can appreciate 
only if he has lived it. The rooms are not always overclean, 
but the darkness hides all that; clothes and books are scat- 
tered about, the coal gets dumped over the rug; perhaps for 
lack of a chair one of the men is sitting on the coal scuttle; 
the mirror over the fireplace holds a year’s accumulation of 
eards and bills and programs nicely grayed over with medi- 
aeval dust, the air is thick with tobacco smoke; ashes are 
dropped on the floor when rising is too laborious: but then 
the servants, “the scouts,” are only male, and we are all 
gloriously aware that there is no one to fuss and fiddle and 
clean up and disarrange by rearranging. 

This bachelor delight will break up at about six o’clock, 
and then if the undergraduate is a hard reading student, he 
will put in an hour of study until seven o’clock dinner. 
He dines in Hall with the whole college, the dons included. 
These superior beings sit at High Table, which means a 
table raised upon a platform at the end of the Hall and 
placed at right angles to the students’ tables.  Inci- 
dentally, the dons have a much better dinner than the 
undergraduates. With the exception of dinner, the student 
has all his meals in his own rooms. He is compelled to 
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have two rooms, a bedroom and a sitting room, or a “ bedder” 
and a “sitter,” as the Oxonian calls them: no student is 
allowed to sleep and study in the same room. This of 
course makes living more expensive than it is with us. 

After dinner the student may study or may have friends 
in his room for coffee and a talk, or he may go to his liter- 
ary society or to the Union, as he pleases. He may go to 
the theatre provided he does not sit in the galleries! How 
different is this from Germany and America! 

The Oxford term is so short—eight weeks—that one 
coming from the three and four months American term 
hardly feels that he has started before lectures are at an 
end. <A wag has said that the Oxford climate is so bad 
that eight weeks is all of it that a man ean stand at one 
go. After a term of eight weeks the student has six 
weeks of vacation; then another term of eight weeks, fol- 
lowed by a six weeks’ vacation; then another term of 
eight weeks, and finally a vacation of four months. Seven 
months vacation! But that is not quite as bad as it sounds, 
for the English undergraduate doesn’t really get a vacation. 
If he is a student reading for honors, he expects to do little 
more than attend lectures and take notes during the term, 
and to spend his vacation reading up his notes and antici- 
pating the next term’s lectures by reading the texts in 
advance. In doing thus, the honor student keeps up his 
work throughout the year and suffers in it no break of con- 
tinuity. That this continuous system of study is wisest for 
him will be admitted when it is remembered that the 
English student, after he has finished a course, does not 
dare to forget what he has learned in that course. In our 
system, it is too often the case that the student, having been 
examined and passed in a course, and knowing that the 
hours are once and for all credited to him, sets about 
promptly to forget all he has learned in it. But the English 
student is not credited as he goes along: all his four years’ 
work is directed to one end—the passing of the final exam- 
ination, which tests him in the complete subject matter of 
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his university course. Hence he does not dare to forget: 
the day of examination is for him a veritable judgment 
day, when all his past life is brought up before him. This 
system has one undeniable result: the Oxford student 
digests his learning; what he gets he holds, turns it over 
and over, improves it, develops it, sees it in new lights as 
he goes along, so that when he comes to examination, 
whether he be a brilliant man or not, he has been compelled 
to coérdinate, unify and think all his work. It is a system 
that makes for independent thinking, for grasp of subjects 
as a whole rather than as scrappy and detached. To be 
sure, it is not every Oxford student that benefits by the 
system; but the effect upon the honor man of moderate abil- 
ity is to make him patient, self-resourceful, scholarly, and 
above all free from the unscholarly vice of jumping quickly 
to conclusions. 

But to see more clearly what makes for the best results 
in Oxford teaching, we must examine for a moment the 
college system of training to which the undergraduate is 
subjected. 

Each college is a little kingdom by itself. Sometimes 
it is a very small kingdom, inhabited by not more than 
forty or fifty students; but even the largest have no 
more than two or three hundred men. Each is a little 
walled-in commonwealth, with the master for chief and the 
dons for his council. Each commonwealth is small enough 
for every man to be known and held to a citizen’s account. 

First and most important of all, the college student has 
his private tutor—which does not mean a hired coach, but a 
Fellow or Tutor of the college, appointed to supervise the stu- 
dent’s work. To him the student goes at all times for direc- 
tion; and regularly once a week he spends an hour of private 
consultation with him, reading him a prepared essay or 
Latin verses or Greek prose or whatever else he may be 
appointed to do. In Balliol even the Head of the college 
undertakes this arduous task of hearing men in private: 
Dr. Caird takes especially the honor men who are in their 
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last year and gives them their finishing touches in philoso- 
phy. The work is very arduous for the college staff—four 
or five hours a day of teaching men in private, and at all 
times of the day. But hard though it be for the tutors, 
the value for the student can scarcely be estimated. To 
come into close personal touch for a year or more with a 
teacher of power, to be taken into his friendship, to walk 
out with him in the afternoons, to breakfast and lunch with 
him, has an educative value for the young student that 
nothing else can give. If you remember Mr. Gray in 
Robert Elsmere—Thomas Hill Green in life—and the great 
power that he possessed over his students, you have an 
instance of the close personal touch with his students 
of one of Oxford’s fine men. The great influence of 
Benjamin Jowett is another case in point. To be sure, not 
all Oxford dons are inspiring men, personally or otherwise, 
but there are a very great many that are, and the college 
system makes the best use of them for the student. 

Besides attending his private tutor, the student hears 
from ten to twelve lectures a week—never the terrible nine- 
teen lectures that some of our students hear. But, again, 
it is the difference in the system of study that makes the 
difference in the number of hours of lecture. With our 
credit system, the student’s work is covered strictly by the 
courses he attends; the Oxford student, on the other hand, 
never thinks of taking lectures on everything that he must 
offer for final examination. For example, he must offer 
Thucydides: his method will be to translate the text for 
himself, and then to go to a course of lectures which are 
merely a commentary upon the text. Again, he must offer 
several works in philosophy: here, again, he will read the 
works for himself and hear lectures that are the best 
commentary upon them. He never expects to be catechised 
in class; he does all the catechising himself, and he is in 
earnest about it; for his grade in the finals will depend 
largely upon his independent efforts. In brief, the Oxford 
man is taught to lean as little as possible for support upon 
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the lectures, but to learn to support himself, to do his own 
reading and thinking. And so we find the student “going 
down” for his vacation with a box full of books to be read 
through before the following term. 

It is this that gives to the man of moderate ability a 
healthy independence of thought and resourcefulness. 
And I think there can be no doubt that the love for 
scholarly work that so many Englishmen in political 
and business life have is due chiefly to this early habit of 
delving into books for themselves and making their own 
discoveries. 

I have used the phrase “honor man” thus far without 
explanation. There are two standards of bachelor’s degree 
in Oxford: a man may go in for a pass degree or for honors. 
If he goes in for a pass degree, his most effective course will 
be to spend his days with the hounds, his nights at wine 
parties, and, during his last year, an hour or so a week 
with a tutor. The pass degree amounts to so little that 
no self-respecting student wants it. If the student goes 
in for honors, he must work; in the end he will be graded 
first, second, third, or fourth, or he will be “ploughed.” The 
man who wins a first in the Oxford finals—especially in the 
Greats school—has England at his feet; he is a made man. 
A second is well worth having; a third puts a shadow on a 
man, but he may be a good country gentleman on that; 
but a fourth condemns him to the world that is outside the 
pale of the scholarly,—haply to the indignity of the shop- 
keeper’s assistant. 

One of the most delightful phases of Oxford is her ath- 
letic life. Nowhere, perhaps, is open-air exercise taken 
with such thorough enjoyment. Everybody exercises: there 
are no thousands sitting on the bleachers watching a score 
of men do the work. Each college has its athletic field. 
In winter and spring, men play football and hockey, in 
summer, tennis or cricket. But all the year round the Isis 
and the Cherwell are crowded with boats,—the stalwart, 
woman-hating man on the Isis, the romantic brothers 
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canoeing or punting with the fair sex on the winding Cher- 
well. Andif men are not on the athletic field and the river, 
they tramp the hills or cycle through the Thames valley. 
The university gives the student the whole afternoon for 
exercise, and he makes the best of it. 

Some one has described Oxford as “the city of dead 
languages and undying prejudices.” It is hardly as bad as 
that, perhaps, for, while Oxford is medieval to the core, and 
proudly so, she is not altogether unstirred by the forces of 
modernism. Oxford has even succumbed to railroads; worse 
still, to tramways within the city limits. The days when the 
undergraduate was compelled to coach it to the Varsity town 
—with many a stop for bibulous entertainment on the way— 
are over, and now he “books through” on the Great West- 
ern like any up-to-date Londoner. It is told in these days 
how great was the fight between the Great Western and the 
town council for a railway franchise. The railroad won, 
and in the train of its victory came changes unlooked for, 
and, by many an old don, unwished for. The railroad 
brought Woman; and with the advent of the fair creature, 
the shy bachelor don fled into retirement. 

In the old coaching days, when Oxford was almost 
entirely of university population, the male ruled rampant. 
College customs encouraged the celibate don and frowned 
upon the maritally minded. Many of the fellowships 
were awarded upon condition of the incumbent remaining 
single. Such anti-matrimonial conditions were strictly 
to the advantage of the colleges, as they secured the 
residence of the Fellows within the college walls, where 
they could have a watchful eye over the undergraduates; 
but they hardly served as an inducement to the English 
maiden. Undergraduates were too young to marry; the 
dons would not or could not marry; and so femininity 
“with scornful eye, looked [Oxford] on and passed her 
by.” But the railroad brought Oxford within easy reach 
of London; graduates who retained their scholarly habits 
brought their families; mothers, sisters, and the more 
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especially interested maidens paid frequent visits; and, 
as it turned out, these were only the vanguard of an 
indomitable army of the fair sex come to conquer the bach- 
elordon. The change was really of the greatest moment to 
Oxford. Her undergraduates had been growing up quite out 
of all feminine atmosphere, and that, too, after they had 
been spending six or eight years of school life away from 
home and entirely in the company of boys. The result was 
in many cases the singular narrowness of the merely 
masculine, the distorted views of women, and the conse- 
quent erroneous regard. The mark of those days is not yet 
removed from Oxford, for in the great fight of a few years 
ago made in behalf of the right of women to receive Oxford 
degrees, the party advocating the right—and the perma- 
nent teaching body of Oxford (unfortunately, not the only 
voting body) was almost entirely of that party—was 
defeated, and Oxford still takes official cognisance only 
of the dominant male. But in these railroad days, English 
girls, though not officially recognized, attend lectures with 
the men; they take the final examinations and receive a 
certificate of grading; and so they achieve everything 
except the coveted degree. 

The presence of women—students and families—has 
resulted in a broadening and a normalising of the under- 
graduate’s life. The don, too, has improved: he has taken 
to marrying; and the possession of a family has made him 
a marvellously different man from his celibate brother of 
two centuries ago. 

But for the observer of character curiosities all these 
changes have been forthe worse. The eccentric, the recluse, 
the bachelor monstrosity have pretty nearly disappeared. 
In the old days, Oxford was a hot bed of curiosities. The 
social, or rather, non-social conditions all tended to narrow- 
ing and repression and one-sidedness. Not that all Oxford 
celibates were of the thin and weary-and-worn type. The 
jovial tippler, who passed his nights in the senior common 
room with much good old port, calling upon his “scout” 
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for guidance to his rooms, was not an unfamiliar figure. 
But the railroad has so levelled all, that Oxford life, in becom- 
ing healthier and truer, has become more ordinary, and the 
fantastic types of old are rapidly disappearing. Still, they 
are yet to be seen,—the thin, querulous bachelor with impos- 
sible tailoring and musty gown, stooping it up the High; 
the bibulous, portly old scholars waddling along jovially, 
or, gout bitten, limping painfully across the college quad; 
the child-like bachelor with far-away eyes and gentle, 
impractical heart, who potters about quietly and abstractedly 
in a world that has no concerns but Greek verses and the 
“Schools”. But these are like relics of a pre-historic time: 
Oxford tolerates them with a smile that has in it a pity for 
the days when such were rife. 

We have described Oxford in past and in present; it 
should now logically be in order for us to set our prophetic 
eye for the future. Fortunately for the prophet, there is 
no long search required to find that which will be of signal 
moment to Americans in Oxford’s coming years. In the 
establishment of the Rhodes Scholarships, Oxford’s future 
has in an important sense become our future. Through 
this new medium, our universities will be brought into 
closer relation with the English culture than ever before. 
Our connection in the past has really been of the very 
slenderest. When we consider that in the University of 
Berlin alone there are at present several hundred 
Americans in yearly residence, while in Oxford the number 
of American students does not average more than thirty 
or forty, we can see how greatly the German influence 
has outweighed the English. And in Cambridge we should 
find even fewer Americans. 

No doubt Oxford herself is to blame for this absence of 
Americans, for she has made very little effort in the 
past to accommodate her work to the needs of graduate 
students. She has concentrated almost entirely upon under- 
graduate work, and while her success in this, especially in 
the famous “Greats” school, has been marked indeed, she 
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has lost a great deal both for her own and for foreign 
students by her lagging development of a graduate depart- 
ment. The M.A. degree has doubtless been the cause of 
much of Oxford’s sluggishness. This degree is granted 
simply on the basis of the time that has elapsed after grad- 
uation: one need but pay the fees that are necessary in 
order to remain on the rolls, rest back and live, and the 
degree cannot be escaped. The result is that there has been 
little incentive to graduate work except for those immediately 
engaged in the college teaching. But the establishment of 
the Research degrees in recent years, and especially, two 
years ago, of the Research doctorates, has begun to supply a 
needed incentive; yet doubtless no incentive can be wholly 
successful so long as the Master’s degree remains simply a 
test of the candidate’s ability to exist. In fact, up to the 
present time, the Research degrees have attracted nearly as 
many American as English students. And it is not too 
much to say that it has largely been the presence of Amer- 
ican graduates in Oxford that has in recent years caused 
the university to make a serious beginning in the way of 
systematizing her graduate work. There is no doubt that 
as Oxford offers increased opportunities, there will be a 
steady growth in the number of American graduate students 
in residence. The Research Doctorates— D.Litt. and 
D.Se.—should draw many Americans. They are awarded 
after two years of work done in residence, five years of 
non-resident work, and the presentation of results in the form 
of a publication. These degrees have the double advantage 
of allowing non-resident work and of permitting the student 
to attain to some maturity before he is required to launch 
into print. 

But this quiet increase of graduate students will be as 
nothing to the yearly “hurling” of a hundred Rhodes- 
Americans at Oxford. This new influx will doubtless mean 
a great deal for Oxford. The Englishman may not always 
care to admit it, but it is certainly true that the wide-awake 
young Oxford man is anxious to know how Americans do 
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things; and with a hundred picked Americans to practice 
on yearly, he will very soon be coming to see the good in 
the American way that happens not to be the English way. 
It has been my experience that the English student is eager 
to get the points of our governmental and educational sys- 
tems. There is so much likeness and yet so much differ- 
ence between us in government, that we have more to offer 
him than any other nation. And as for education below 
the university stage, he finds his own country so saddled 
with difficulties, that he looks to us for light. 

There is a danger, of course, that Oxford may approach 
us too perilously near. Certainly there exists a grave problem 
for Oxford’s future in the question that is now being so 
seriously debated,—the question whether Oxford is to retain 
her stringent classical requirements or not. If Oxford 
yields to us, it must mean a departure from her unbroken 
classical tradition; must mean that she will no longer hold 
the unique position that she now has in classical culture, 
but will enter the swift race away from the old to the goal 
of the strictly “modern”. It will be a real blow to the 
intellectual welfare of the world if Oxford does thus depart 
from the lines of her classic tradition. For the classical 
training that Oxford offers is unique and deeply important 
in so far as it is above all not purely or mainly a philological 
training, but a training in insight into the classics as funds 
of great thought. Greek is studied not simply as Greek, 
but as Plato and Aristotle, as Aeschylus and Thucydides. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is the study of the classics so consciously 
and consistently a study of their contents as in Oxford. 
The classics are philosophy, are history, and politics, and 
art, and literature for the students. We have here, in fact, 
the, for modern times, curious condition that under- 
graduates get their introduction to the great problems of 
the world almost entirely through the medium of the Greek 
and Roman views of life. The deep significance of such a 
training will at once be recognized by those who know the 
great productions of the Greeks and Romans in their con- 
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tent. Itis this kind of training that the world cannot afford 
to lose, and it is training of this character that ought to be 
the best “temper” to the modern-minded American youth. 
If one may venture to express a hope in this matter, it is 
that Oxford may hold fast by that which has given her 
character in the past, and which at the present time secures 


for her a position that is unique and invaluable in the world 
of thought. 
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VicToR HENDERSON. 





A department of Architecture, with Mr. John Galen 
Howard as Professor of Architecture and head of the depart- 
ment, was established at the meeting of the Regents on 
April 14th. For the present the department will be housed 
in the new stone building erected as a President’s House. 
The favorable auspices under which the new course is 
organized promise the rise at Berkeley of a School of Archi- 
tecture of the first rank. Professor Howard brings to his 
task a professional equipment of the highest order, gained 
from his American scientific training at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, his study at the Beaux Arts and 
his many years of successful practice in New York. 

The students of architecture will have the inspiration of 
instruction from a man of broad training, of wide experience 
in construction on a large scale and of high artistic ideals. 
The nearness of the University to San Francisco will give 
the students of the new department ample opportunity for 
the inspection of extensive building operations, and besides 
this they will have valuable practical training in connection 
with the designing and erection of the buildings already 
begun or hereafter to rise upon the campus under the 
direction of Professor Howard as Supervising Architect of 
the University. 

To the Hearst Memorial Mining Building and the new 
Amphitheatre, already well under way, the California Legis- 
lature of 1903 added California Hall, for which a special 
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appropriation of a quarter of a million dollars was made. 
This new building will afford much needed relief, for it will 
be primarily a class-room building, and of class-rooms the 
supply is now so exceeded by the demand that a number of 
courses have been crowded off the campus into rented rooms 
in Stiles Hall. 

Professor Howard’s plans for this new granite building 
show an edifice of strong and dignified exterior, classical in 
tone. Within there will be the administrative offices of the 
University, a lecture hall seating about eight hundred, and 
a number of class-rooms of moderate size. Great care has 
been taken to ensure fireproof construction, and to provide 
ample corridors, stairways and entrances, and adequate 
means of ventilation, lighting and heating. 

California Hall will stand on the slope west of North 
Hall and north of the Harmon Gymnasium. Its greatest 
length will be from twenty feet north of the main central 
path to ten feet south of the asphalt tennis court near the 
baseball field. The importance of California Hall to the 


architectural future of the University is enhanced by the 
fact that it is to be one of two buildings flanking the future 
library. That most important and most needed of buildings 
is designed to stand directly west of North Hall, facing 
north over the botanical garden. 


LEGISLATIVE AIDS. 


Including the quarter of a million for California Hall, 
the California Legislature of 1903 made special appropria- 
tions of $287,800 for particular purposes affecting the 
University. Furthermore it placed in the General Appro- 
priation Bill a grant of $100,000 per annum for University 
maintenance, in pursuance of purposes expressed by the 
Legislature of 1901. These sums are in addition to the 
proceeds of the permanent two-cent tax on each hundred 
dollars of assessed valuation, which for the coming year 
may be expected to yield about $260,000. The University’s 
annual income for the next two years, excluding the 
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$250,000 for California Hall and certain minor special 
funds, will be about $578,000. 

Six thousand dollars was appropriated by the Legislature 
for improving the grounds about the affiliated college build- 
ings in San Francisco. A new section was added to the 
Political Code providing for the automatic transfer to the 
University of lands forfeited to the State for unpaid taxes 
in all instances in which a claim of the University for an 
unsatisfied debt rests against the property. The Deficiency 
Printing Bill provided an additional five thousand dollars 
for the publications of the Lick Observatory, and an 
additional five thousand for other University printing. 


AGRICULTURAL BILLS. 


For various branches of the University’s agricultural 
work other specific appropriations were made. Six thousand 
dollars a year was provided for Farmers’ Institutes, hereto- 
fore supported out of the general University fund. Twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year was granted for the establishment 
of a Poultry Experiment Station at Petaluma. Land has 
been selected and experimentation will begin without delay. 
Professor E. W. Major will direct the studies of poultry 
foods, and Professor Archibald R. Ward, of the diseases of 
poultry. Dr. Veranus A. Moore, Professor of Comparative 
Pathology, Bacteriology, and Meat Inspection in New York 
State Veterinary College and Professor of Bacteriology in 
the medical department of Cornell University, will spend 
the summer in Berkeley to advance the University’s studies 
in the diseases of poultry, cattle, and swine. Dr. Moore was 
formerly chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Heis a first authority in 
his subject. Three thousand dollars was appropriated for 
viticultural investigations. Professor E. H. Twight, in codp- 
eration with a number of vineyardists near Fresno and in the 
Napa valley will undertake experiments in the adaptation 
of different vine species to varying conditions of soil and 
climate, with special reference to the development of resis- 
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tant stocks. Studies will be made in the treatment of vine 
diseases, in methods of grafting and propagation, of vinifi- 
cation and distillation, and in the utilization of by-products. 

The inspection and analysis of all commercial fertilizers 
sold in California was delegated by the Legislature to the 
Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University. Eighteen hundred dollars was appropriated for 
this work. A fee of fifty dollars will be required by the 
State of every manufacturer or dealer who registers a com- 
mercial fertilizer. Itis believed by the agricultural interests 
of California that this University inspection will provide 
adequate protection for the farmer against any attempt to 
sell a harmful or ineffective fertilizer. 

Among the bills which failed of passage or of approval 
were measures providing funds for a short course in naviga- 
tion for practical seafarers, for the establishment of a dairy 
school, for a school of forestry and for the appointment of 
a plant pathologist. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY. 


That a chair in plant pathology should be established, 
however, and that provision should be made for systematic 
investigation of plant diseases, seemed to the California 
Fruit-Canners’ Association of such pressing importance 
that an offer was made by the organization to pay from its 
own funds the necessary expense. In consequence, Dr. 
Ralph E. Smith was called from the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst to the newly-created position of 
Assistant Professor of Plant Pathology and Plant Patholo- 
gist to the Agricultural Experiment Station. Professor 
Smith came at once to California. The problem which he 
has first attacked is that of asparagus rust. The asparagus 
industry has grown to great proportions in California, no 
less than 300,000 cases of canned asparagus, of a total value 
of more than $1,200,000, being shipped out of the State 
annually. The little-understood disease has proved a most 
serious menace to the future of the industry. 
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Professor Smith has carried on investigations as to 
asparagus rust since 1896, and has published many papers 
upon the subject. He graduated from the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in 1894. He was for two years a 
student in Germany, working under Hartig and von 
Tuboeuf. In 1896 he returned to America to become Assis- 
tant Botanist and Mycologist at Amherst. Ever since that 
time he has done a large share of the station work in plant 
diseases, paying particular attention to leaf diseases of the 
pear, quince and apple, to the diseases of green-house 
market crops, flowering plants and the melons, and to the 
“soft spot” of oranges and other citrus fruits. His work 
in California will be in close codperation with practical 
horticulturists and farmers. 

Five members of the staff of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment were promoted to assistant professorships at the 
meeting of the Regents on April 14th. The growing divers- 
ity of the activities of the department is illustrated by the 
interests which these new assistant professorships in purpose 
and title represent,—in the case of Mr. E. W. Major, Animal 
Industries; of Mr. G. E. Colby, ’80, Agricultural Chemis- 
try; of Dr. Archibald R. Ward, Veterinary Science and 
Bacteriology; of Mr. E. H. Twight, Viticulture and Fer- 
mentative Industries; of Mr. A. V. Stubenrauch, ’99, 
Horticulture. Professor Stubenrauch is also Superintendent 
of the agricultural experiment sub-stations. 


FACULTY CHANGES. 


Dr. Alexis F. Lange was made Professor of English 
and Scandinavian Philology at the same meeting of April 
14, and a number of other promotions and new appoint- 
ments were made. Mr. Martin C. Flaherty, ’96, was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Forensics: Mr. Benjamin 
P. Kurtz, ’01, Instructor in English; and Mr. Walter Mor- 
ris Hart, formerly a member of the English department, 
and for the past three years a graduate student at Harvard, 
was recalled to an instructorship. 
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Dr. Frank Sidney Wrinch, B.A., Toronto, 1896, and 
M.A., ’97, Ph.D., Wiirzburg, ’02, a former student under 
Professor Wundt at Leipzig, and now assistant to Professor 
J. Mark Baldwin at Princeton, was appointed Instructor in 
Experimental Psychology. Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore was 
raised to an Assistant Professorship in Education, and Mr. 
W. Seott Thomas, formerly Principal of the Merced High 
School, appointed Assistant Professor of Education and 
Examiner of Schools. 

In the Department of History, Dr. Gaillard T. Lapsley 
and Dr. W. S. Ferguson were promoted to be Assistant 
Professors, and Mr. Jerome Barker Landfield was appointed 
Instructor. Professor Lapsley, however, has resigned to 
go to the University of Pennsylvania as Assistant Professor 
of History. He leaves California with reluctance, and 
to the great regret of the University; his decision being 
determined wholly by personal considerations. Mr. George 
H. Boke, ’94, was promoted to be Assistant Professor 
of Jurisprudence; Dr. J. T. Allen, ’96, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Classical Archaeology; Dr. Clifton 
Price, Assistant Professor of Latin; Mr. Marius J. 
Spinello, Instructor in Italian and French; Dr. Charles 
A. Noble, ’89, Assistant Professor of Mathematics; Dr. 
Percival Lewis, Associate Professor of Physics; Dr. W. C. 
Blasdale, ’92, Assistant Professor of Chemistry; Dr. A. S. 
Eakle, Assistant Professor of Mineralogy; Mr. Joseph N. 
LeConte, ’91, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Mr. J. H. Dye, Assistant Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering; and Dr. Martin H. Fischer, Assistant Professor of 
Physiology. 

Dr. George F. Reinhardt, B.S., ’97, M.D., ’00, was made 
Medical Examiner. Mr. Garrick M. Borden, A.B., Cornell, 
’99, A.M., ’02, was appointed Secretary for University 
Extension and Staff Lecturer. Mr. Robert Sibley, ’03, 
Editor of the California Journal of Technology, and one of 
the Commencement speakers of this year, was appointed 
Assistant in Electrical Engineering. 
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Dr. Russell Tracy Crawford, ’97, Ph.D., ’01, resigned 
his position in the Examining Board of the United States 
Civil Service Commission in March to return to the Uni- 
versity as Instructor in Practical Astronomy. He succeeded 
Dr. Harold K. Palmer, who resigned to go to Chili with the 
D. O. Mills Expedition from the Lick Observatory. 

Mr. Loren E. Hunt, ’93, who a year ago resigned his 
instructorship in Civil Engineering to share in the con- 
struction work of the engineering offices of San Francisco, 
has returned to Berkeley as Engineer in charge of the For- 
estry Experiment Station which is to be permanently main- 
tained at the University by the United States Bureau of 
Forestry. He will undertake extensive researches as to the 
properties of the timbers of the Pacific Coast. 

Professor Elmer E. Brown declined a call to New York 
University as Dean of the School of Pedagogy, as a year 
ago he declined an offer of a professorship in the University 
of Michigan. 

Dr. William Pepperrell Montague has accepted a call to 
the Department of Philosophy of Columbia University, and 
has resigned his position as Instructor in Logie and the 
Theory of Knowledge. 

Mr. Bernard Maybeck has resigned his instructorship in 
Architecture to engage in private practice. The fine 
interior of Hearst Hall and the Faculty Club in the caiton 
will stand as constant reminders of his service to the Uni- 
versity. 

While on leave of absence during the coming year, Pro- 
fessor W. A. Setchell will continue in Europe and Asia the 
algological studies the earlier results of which have been 
embodied in the “Algae of Northwestern America”, just 
published by Professor Setchell and Mr. Nathaniel Lyon 
Gardner, his assistant, as a part of the University’s Publi- 
eations in Botany. This volume of two hundred and fifty 
pages is the first attempt at a complete description of the 
seaweeds and fresh water algae of the Boreal Pacific region 
of North America—from Cape Flattery, at the extreme 
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north-western corner of Washington, northward along the 
coast to the region of Kotzebue Sound, on the Arctic coast 
of Alaska. Professor Setchell will spend the year in per- 
sonal examination of collections of algae of importance at 
European universities and museums, and in field work on 
the coasts of Java and Ceylon. 

Other members of the faculty who will be absent during 
the coming year are Professor Thomas R. Bacon, Professor 
Fletcher B. Dresslar, Professor Edmond O’Neill, who will 
go to Berlin to represent the University and also the United 
States Government at the Fifth International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry, and who will remain abroad until 
January, and Dr. E. J. Wilezynski, who will be in Europe 
as Research Assistant in Mathematics of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. Similar appointments on the Carnegie foundation 
have recently been given to George D. Louderback, A.B., 
’96, Ph.D., 799, and to Frank E. Ross, B.S., ’96, Ph.D. 
Dr. Louderback will undertake geological researches in the 
field in Nevada and California, and in Professor Lawson’s 
laboratory, and Dr. Ross will aid Professor Simon Newcomb 
in study of the moon. 

A loss to the University deeply deplored was the death 
on April lst of Ralph Erwin Gibbs, B.S., ’98, M.S., ’00, 
in Botany. Mr. Gibbs for some time was a member of the 
library staff, and later Reader in English. For some years 
he carried on graduate study under Professor Gayley’s 
direction. During the months immediately preceding his 
death he had given his time wholly to literary endeavor, in 
which there seemed to open before him a successful career. 

The appointments of eight Regents were confirmed by 
the Legislature during its recent session. These Regents, 
with the time of expiration of the term of each, are: Guy 
C. Earl, 1918; Isaias W. Hellman, 1918; Dr. C. N. Ellin- 
wood, 1908; Garrett W. McEnerney, 1904; Charles S. 
Wheeler, 1906; J. W. McKinley, 1906; John A. Britton, 
1914; Frederick W. Dohrmann, 1904; and Rev. Peter C. 
Yorke, 1912. 
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CHARTER DAY. 


Charter Day—the forty-third anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University—was celebrated on March twenty- 
third with Governor George C. Pardee, ’79, and President 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior University as 
the speakers. The addresses of the day appear elsewhere in 
this number. 

At the University Meeting of February 27th, the speakers 
were Mr. Franklin K. Lane, ’86, City Attorney of San 
Francisco, Professor Adrian Hofmeyr of the College of 
South Africa, and Professor Isaac Flagg, who read an 
original poem. On March 18th the speakers were Regent 
Peter C. Yorke and President William F. Slocum of Colo- 
rado College, and on April 10th, President J. E. Stubbs of 
the University of Nevada, Senator G. Russell Lukens, ’89, 
and Assemblyman William H. Waste, ’91. 

Among recent lectures of note have been addresses by 
Dr. Adrian Hofmeyr, March 13th, on “The Kaffir—his 
Religion and his Philosophy;” by Captain Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson, April 8th, “The Navy and the Nation”—the 
University owes to the local chapter of the Kappa Alpha 
fraternity the opportunity of hearing Captain Hobson; by 
Judge Henry C. Ide of the United States Philippine Com- 
mission, April 9th, on “ Philippine Conditions;” and by Mr. 
John Swett, formerly State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, April 10th. 

A song recital of typical examples of modern French 
romance was given at Hearst Hall, March 17th, through the 
generosity of Prince Poniatowski, by Monsieur Numa Bleés 
and Monsieur Lucien Boyer of Paris, themselves the com- 
posers of the most of the songs rendered. “The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle,” Beaumont and Fletcher’s famous 
comedy, was presented by the English Club of Stanford 
University in the Harmon Gymnasium before a large aud- 
ience on March 28th. 

The Sunday afternoon recitals to which Mrs. Hearst has 
invited the members of the University at intervals through- 
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out the winter, have furnished musical opportunities of a 
most unusual character. These recitals have been under 
the direction of Mr. Robert Tolmie. At a number of the 
concerts music has been rendered by a string quartet com- 
posed of Mr. Wenzel Kopta, Mr. John Josephs, Mr. Charles 
Heinsen, and Mr. Theodore Mansfeldt; and there have 
many different soloists. On one afternoon of particular 
interest the program consisted of a recital of his own com- 
positions for the piano by Mr. Edward McDowell, Professor 
of Music in Columbia University, and the singing of a num- 
ber of Mr. McDowell’s lyrics by Mrs. Blanchard. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Principal George R. Parkin of Upper Canada College, 
the American representative of the Rhodes Trustees, spoke 
on March 9th to the men of the University on Cecil Rhodes 
and his bequest. A conference as to the method of selec- 
tion of the Rhodes Scholars at Oxford was held at the 
University on the same day by representatives of California, 


Nevada, Arizona and Utah. The conferees were Principal 
Parkin, President Wheeler, President Jordan, President 
Stubbs of the University of Nevada, President F. Yale 
Adams of the University of Arizona and Professor Byron 
Cummings of the University of Utah. It was the decision 
of the conferees to recommend to the Rhodes Trustees that 
the Rhodes Scholars from the States and Territories repre- 
sented must have completed the sophomore year in a 
university or college of standards equivalent to those of 
the State University in each commonwealth; that candi- 
dates be residents or citizens of the State or students in an 
institution within the State; and that twenty-five years be 
the extreme limit of age. The choice of students consid- 
erably younger was strongly recommended. The candidate 
must be prepared to pass the Oxford admission examination 
known as Responsions. This would imply, ordinarily, that 
he must have continued the study of Greek throughout his 
sophomore year. It was recommended that only unmarried 
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men be eligible, and that they must be in perfect health 
and of good physique. 

At a subsequent conference, to which all the collegiate 
institutions of California were invited to send represen- 
tatives, the choice of the Rhodes Scholars from California 
was delegated to a committee consisting of President 
Wheeler, representing the University of California, Presi- 
dent Jordan, representing Stanford, and Professor E. C. 
Norton of Pomona College, representing the smaller colleges 
of California. It has been recommended to the Rhodes 
Trustees that the scholars from California should be selected 
in rotation from the University of California, from Stan- 
ford, and from the smaller colleges considered as a group, 
the distribution of scholarships being in proportion to the 
number of students of Greek in each of these three groups. 


SUMMER SESSION. 


To the faculty of the Summer Session for 1903 have been 
appointed, in addition to Professors Palmer and Hart of 
Harvard, Professor Monroe of Columbia and Professor 
Bennett of Cornell, a number of men from other univer- 
sities,—among them George Rice Carpenter, Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University; 
Benjamin Parsons Bourland, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in Adelbert College of Western Reserve University; 
Robert Herrick, the novelist, Associate Professor of English 
in the University of Chicago, James Rowland Angell, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Experimental Psychology at Chicago and 
Charles Palache, Assistant Professor of Mineralogy in 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Forester of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, will give a number of lectures 
during the Summer Session on the problems of forestry. 
Three lectures each on problems of school practice will be 
given by six California school administrators: Mr. Thomas 
J. Kirk, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; Mr. 
Samuel T. Black, President of the State Normal School at 
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San Diego; Mr. J. P. Greeley, Superintendent of Schools 
of Orange County; Mr. James A. Foshay, Superintendent 
of Schools of Los Angeles; Mr. John W. Linscott, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Santa Cruz County and Mr. John 
W. McClymonds, Superintendent of Schools of Oakland. 
Professor Leon J. Richardson is again to be Dean. 


DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 





The Dental Department will require a full high school 
course for admission, beginning with the fall of 1903. This 
places the entrance requirements of the Dental School as 
high as those of any other similar institution in the United 


States. 
LICK OBSERVATORY. 


| The annual Lick lectures before the Berkeley Astro- 
) nomical Department were as follows: Astronomer R. H. 
Tucker, April 7th, ‘'The Work of a Modern Observatory,” 
April 9th, “Some of the Older Observatories;” Astronomer 
W.J. Hussey, April 14th, “Residuals,” and April 16th, 
“Varieties of Double Stars;” Assistant Astronomer R. G. 
Aitken, April 21st, “Micrometer Work in Theory and 
Practice,” and April 23rd, “Nebule and the Nebular 
Theory.” 

The Lick Observatory Bulletins which appear at fre- 
quent intervals have been found a valuable medium for 
the immediate announcement of results attained at Mount 
Hamilton. In recent numbers are recorded the discovery 
and measurement of one hundred and seventeen new double 
stars; observations by Astronomer Aitken of the comet 
discovered by M. Giacobini at Nice on January 20th; the 
discovery by Dr. H. M. Reese of four stars whose velocities 
in the line of sight are variable and of a star in Orion of a 
great radial velocity; a determination by a new method of 
the binary system Delta Equulei by Astronomer William J. 
Hussey, and an investigation by Astronomer C. D. Perrine 
as to the physical character of the nebulosity surrounding 
the new star in Perseus. 
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GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


An anonymous friend has given $2,500 for the purchase 
of books on physiology. Another friend of the University 
has given $1,000 for the furtherance of Professor Merriam’s 
investigations as to the marine reptilian fossils of California 
and Oregon. 

Mrs. W. H. L. Barnes has presented to the University 
a number of rare old law books, a cherished part of the 
library of her husband, the late Regent. Mrs. Walsworth, 
who some years ago made a loan of a painting of Mount 
Shasta, by Butman, has now presented the landscape to the 
University. Mr. Arthur Eloesser has given to the Library 
some sixty volumes of Hebrew and Oriental works, in 
accordance with the wish of his father, the late Leo Eloesser. 
Mr. J. H. Carmany has presented an eighty-page manuscript 
on “The Vocabulary of the Mescalero Apache Language,” 
by the well-known Indian fighter, Col. John C. Cremony, 
author of “Life Among the Apaches,” an authoritative 
record of Apache customs. 

The alumni on Charter Day presented to the University 
a check for one thousand dollars. This is the second 
thousand of their contributions toward the fund for the 
erection of an alumni hall. A few among the alumni have 
raised a fund to make it possible for the Rev. Albert 
Franklin Lyle, A.B., 1864, the earliest living graduate of 
the University, to return to Berkeley as Chaplain for the 
Commencement exercises. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 


The rapid growth of the anthropological collections 
stored in the temporary museum warehouse is shown by 
the fact that some three hundred and thirty packing-cases 
of anthropological objects have been received within the 
past two years. Of these cases, one hundred and eighty 
contain Egyptian antiquities discovered or purchased by 
the Hearst Expedition under the direction of Dr. George A. 
Reisner, and a hundred and seven cases Greek, Roman and 
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classical African antiquities purchased for the University 
at Mrs. Hearst’s instance by Dr. Alfred Emerson. Already 
the capacity of the building is beginning to be taxed. 

Such instruction as is offered in anthropology other 
than through lectures for the general public has been 
primarily in North American ethnology. Twenty-nine 
students are at present enrolled in Mr. Pliny E. Goddard’s 
course in “The Tribes of Northwestern California,” fifteen 
in Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber’s course in “The Indians of Cali- 
fornia,” three students have taken Dr. Kroeber’s course in 
North American Ethnology, and one has received special 
technical training in North American aboriginal languages. 
Forty-two individuals are receiving instruction in these 
courses. 


NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 


The first reconnoissance has been completed for the 
linguistic survey of California undertaken by Dr. Kroeber. 
A joint paper by Dr. Kroeber and Dr. Dixon of Harvard 
now in type records the results of this exploration. 


The corresponding ethnological reconnoissance has not 
yet been ended. The ground has been covered, with trifling 
exceptions, as far south as the upper end of the San Joaquin 
basin, the last portion of the work being done through a 
Yokuts Indian who came to the University in February. 
The region south of the Tehachapi still needs much field work 
as a preliminary to adequate ethnological investigation. 

Three thousand mechanical records of the verb forms of 
the Hupa language were made on the Rousselot apparatus 
in December and January by Mr. Goddard, with the help 
of Julius Marshall, a Hupa boy. Mr. Goddard selected 
seventy-five tracings, representing the different vowel sounds 
of the Hupa language, for enlargement by micro-photography 
to the size required for their study by the mechanical curve- 
analyser. Photographs were taken also of a false palate, 
fitted to the mouth of the Hupa boy, by means of which 
records were made of the different consonants of the Hupa 
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language. Mr. Goddard was able to extend greatly his list 
of Hupa verbs through Marshall’s aid. During a stay at 
Hupa, in Humboldt county, Mr. Goddard went through all 
of his Hupa texts with an Indian interpreter, making sure 
of the correctness of the text and clarifying the translation. 
This process was repeated with a well-educated Indian girl. 
Texts were obtained of afew myths and medicine formulas, 
and thirty-five additional Hupa songs were recorded on the 
phonograph. 

The Department of Anthropology is about to publish 
two papers by Mr. Goddard, one dealing with the phonology 
of the Hupa language, and the other with its morphology. 

Dr. Max Uhle’s report on his excavations in the valley 
of Trujillo, about to be printed by the University, will 
contain some four hundred pages of text, maps, and a 
number of reproductions of Peruvian antiquities gathered. 

Five thousand dollars has been provided through the 
generosity of Mrs. William H. Crocker and Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid for the prosecution of archeological research in 
Mexico. Mrs. Zelia Nuttall is now in Mexico, engaged in 
the preparation for publication of an ancient map of the 
old Aztec capital and its environs. Its decipherment 
promises to yield much information of historical interest. 


. RESEARCH IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


The first fruits of the new research chair of Physiology 
have come from the University Press as a paper by Pro- 
fessor Jacques Loeb “On a Method by which the Eggs of a 
Sea-urechin (Strongylocentrotus purpuratus) can be Fertil- 
ized with the Sperm of a Starfish (Asterias ochracea.)” 

Professor Loeb here announces that he has succeeded in 
hybridizing unrelated species, an experiment success in 
which had never before been attained. The method employed 
was to effect a slight change in the chemical constitution of 
the seawater. 

“These facts may have bearing upon certain phe- 
nomena of infection and immunity,” says Dr. Loeb in his ° 
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paper. “One is almost tempted to say that while in sea- 
water the eggs of Strongylocentrotus purpuratus are immune 
against the sperm of the starfish, in the artificial solutions 
they become almost or completely immune against the 
sperm of their own species, and at the same time lose their 
immunity for the sperm of the starfish. It is a rather 
remarkable fact that surprisingly small though very definite 
quantities of certain constituents of the seawater suffice to 
reverse the character of the immunity.” 

This paper by Professor Loeb inaugurates a Series in 
Physiology which is to form part of the University of Cali- 
fornia Publications, already containing series in astronomy, 
education, geology, agriculture, botany, zodlogy, Graeco- 
Roman archaeology, and Egyptology. 





